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With this world as it is, a man is often at a tem- 
porary disadvantage through doing his duty. But 
with this world as it is, a man is sure to be at an 
advantage in the long run through doing just what 
he ought to do. The world says, “ Honesty is the 
best policy ;” but to the world’s eye there is many a 
time when it seems the very worst policy for a man 
to be strictly honest. Then it is that faith is to take 
the place of sight, and that a man must believe that 
it is always the best policy to do just as God has com- 
manded, whatever appearances may indicate. 


It rests with every one whether or not he shall be 
profited by God’s dealings with him. He who in his 
affliction of loss and pain and grief can see his afflic- 


tion as God’s testing of him, has already so far stood | 


the test. With the recognition of the test comes more 
or less of power to stand up under it. But forgetting 
God, seeing in affliction only affliction, the testing is 
but an insidious temptation to which he has already, 
80 far, yielded. Thus God gives us the opportunity 
of taking an’ active part in our own proving, and in 
being blessed in seeing where our divinest blessing lies. 


It is bad enough to suppose that another is wrong, 
when the evidence that appears against him is inex- 


s plicable on any other supposition ; but to suspect 





another of evil on insufficient evidence is not to his 
discredit so much as to ours. If our thoughts are 
always in the right direction, and our hearts are full 
of loving estimates of others, we shall need unmis- 
takable proof to make us admit that our fellows are 
worse than we are. But if we are constantly inclined 
to evil ourselves, we are quick to see the signs of 
similar evil in others) How much we show to our 
own discredit in our evil suspicions of our fellows! 


- More ability is often shown in asking a question 
than would be necessary for its answering. Many a 
teacher fails of receiving an answer from his scholars 
to a question he has put to them, because of the vague 
and confused form of his question. Indeed, as a rule, 
if an intelligent questioner fails of receiving some 
kind of an answer to a question that he deemed a 
fair one, the fault is with the questioner, rather than 
with the person questioned. The trouble in such a 
case often is, that the questioner has not a sufficient 
mastery of the subject he is questioning about to 
enable him to so frame his question as to make clear 
to another the real point of his inquiry. The reason 
why there is so little intelligent answering of the 
questions put by a leader of any meeting, or group, 
or class, is that the leader has not given enough time 
to the preparation of his questions, rather than that 
those whom he questions have failed to prepare them- 
selves on the subject concerning which he seeks to 
secure answers. 


Is there ever a time in life when a person can afford 
to be less conscientious than at other times? It is 
doubtless true that we often act as though conscience 
had a more rightful voice in what we regard as life 
duties than mere pleasures or personal gratifications. 
We make it more imperative in work than in play. 
When a young boy was straining his eyes to read, as 
he stood in the center of a crowded car at night, a 
stranger laid his hand on the boy’s arm, and said 
good-naturedly, “Shut your book, my boy, do your 
studying at home; you will need your eyes, take care 
of them.” “But,” replied the startled youth, “ it 
isn’t a lesson,—I’m only reading.” He would gladly 
have saved his eyesight from the duty of study; he 
would not so gladly save it from the enjoyment of 
mere reading. And so we are likely to be more 
anxious for our health on a rainy church-night than 
on a rainy concert-night or the night of an evening 
social gathering. We make conscience our ally in 
a contest against duty; we make it our enemy in a 
contest against personal gratification. But if we 
regard every moment of life as pre-empted by duty, 
if we remember that what it is not our duty to do it 
is our duty not to do, we shall find that the voice of 
conscience ought never to be stilled,—that it is as 
much our lawful monitor in pleasure-seeking as in 
the harder lines of conscious service. There is but 
one voice of right for work and for play. 


It is better to imitate a good man’s spirit than his 
actions. Exaggeration may be a careless habit of 
falsifying, but it may also be the truest exhibit of 
facts. One exaggerates his natural tone of voice 
when he addresses a person who is hard of hearing. 
Most persons are mentally and morally hard of hear- 
ing, and an ordinary tone of statement would be un- 





perceived by them. In proportion to his intensity of 
conviction, to his earnestness of purpose, depth of 
feeling, strength of personality, will a man’s actions 
be normal to himself and abnormal to any one who 
attempts to imitate those actions, An artist who 
feels keenly a particular mood of nature overstates 
the natural facts. But the overstatement is his inten- 
sity of feeling. Indeed, he gives us two facts in one, 
—the fact of nature and the fact of his own person- 
ality,—his own emphasis of what he loves best in 
nature: And so in all conversation and controversy 
we must carefully distinguish the lamentable, truth- 
destroying exaggeration of carelessness and indiffer- 
ence from the vivifying and truth-enforcing speech of 
controlling conviction and intensity of life. The 
spirit of the intense speaker is admirable. But for 
one less intense to use such a man’s words would be 
to speak falsely. So long as we imitate the actions 
of another, we shall be likely to fail of doing what is 
best in us. So long as we imitate the right spirit in 
another, we shall be likely to do what is best in us. 





THE BIBLE NOT A BOOK OF RULES. | 


A chief value of the Bible as a guide of human 
conduct is found in the fact that it is a book of vital 
principles, instead of being a book of rigid rules; that 
it indicates in its precepts the spirit that should influ- 
ence us in all our actions, instead of declaring to us in 
specific injunctions the application of those principles 
in every imaginable case. Yet it is just at this point 
that the Bible is misunderstood by many, and that 
many are perplexed by what seems to them a lack of 
explicitness in the divinely inspired teachings of the 
Bible. 

The Bible declares it to be every man’s duty to 
love God supremely, and to love every child of man 
as one dear to God himself. This commandment is 
“exceeding broad.” It represents a principle which 
can find its application at all times, in any and every 
relation of life. He who really wants to know and 
to do just what is right in any given case, has the 
responsibility laid upon him of finding out for him- 
self how this principle bears upon that case, and then 
of acting accordingly. But if a man is puzzled to 
know whether he shall take the right hand or the 
left when -he meets a fellow-man on a narrow cross- 
ing in a muddy street, he will find no specific decla- 
ration on the subject in the pages of the entire Bible. 
The principles enunciated in the Bible ought to en- 
able a man to see that it is his duty to conform to 
the well-defined current practice in such a matter, and 
to concede to his fellow-man that portion of the path- 
way which custom or law declares to be his. But 
unless a man is willing to study out from Bible 
principles a rule that should guide him in the case, 
he must be so far without a rule that has the Bible 
sanction. And thus it is in all the range of human 
duty; the Bible enunciates the principle that ought 
in every case to be a man’s standard of action, while 
it does not propose to supply a man with a specific 
rule for every particular case before him for decision. 

Although this is unmistakably the truth concern- 
ing the Bible, it is by no means generally recognized 
as the truth; and because of the misconceptions of 
the purpose and methods of the Bible so far, men 
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are constantly misleading themselves in courses of 
conduct through their conviction that the Bible does 
or does not specifically pass upon those courses of 
conduct for,all time and for every person. They 
perceive, for example, that a certain course of con- 
duct seems, at the present time, to tend to the injury 
of the one who pursues it, and of others who are 
affected by its influence. ‘This causes them to ask 
whether or not the course be a sinful one. Going to 
the Bible with an idea that that is a book of specific 
rules of conduct, instead of a book of principles from 
which rules of conduct are to be deduced, they look 
for some explicit forbidding of the course in question, 
and, not finding that there, they decide that the con- 
duct itself cannot properly be counted sinful. Their 
»mistake is not as to what is in the Bible, but as to 
what the Bible is. They suppose the Bible to be a 
book of rules, when it really is a book of principles 
‘illustrated by historic applications of principles to 
“particular cases. 

One of the most eminent and most highly honored 
bishops of the Church of England recently said, in 
an address on the subject of betting and gambling, 
in the presence of the clergy of his diocese: “There 
is no sin in racing or betting, any more than there is 

gin in drinking; excessive betting is sin, just as ex- 
*eessive drinking is sin.” Then, as showing how he 
arrived at this conclusion, he added: “If a man 
says, ‘I will bet you £5 that it will not rain to-mor- 
row,’ I think it would take a long time to prove from 
‘the Bible that that man was guilty of a sin.” The 
‘trouble with the learned bishop in this case was not 
so much in his view of betting as in his view of the 
Bible. He seemed to suppose that unless a perilous 
practice is specifically condemned in the Bible, it 
-eannot be reckoned a sinful practice; whereas the 
principles enunciated in the Bible are sufficiently 
comprehensive and clear to prove that it may be sin- 
ful for us to indulge in a perilous practice which is 
not in itselfa sin. The Bible does not declare cab- 
‘bage-eating to be a sin; but if, during a season of 
‘cholera, or at any other time, a man’s physician should 
tell him that for him to eat cabbage would be sheer 
suicide, does it need any proof-text from the Bible to 
show that cabbage-eating by that man would be sin- 
ful? The Bible would exhibit to that man the prin- 
ciple by which his conduct should be guided, but it 
would give him no explicit rule as to cabbage-eating. 
Even if he were to find in the Bible narrative that 
-patriarchs, prophets, and apostles had eaten cabbage 
freely, that fact would not make it any the less sinful 
for him to eat cabbage in the face of its probable 
consequences to him and to his. And it matters not 
so far whether the illustration be taken from the cab- 
bage-garden, the orchard, or the vineyard. 
| Said an apparently sincere, Bible-studying Welsh 
-Mormon, in a conversation with the present writer : 
“For myself, I have but one wife, the wife of my 
-youth; and I have no thought ot having another 
‘wife ; but I can find no passage in the Bible that 
forbids a man having two wives at the same time. 
Until you can show me the Bible text that forbids 
polygamy, I cannot admit that it is a sinful practice.” 
That man was not willing to look to the Bible for the 
principle that should be accepted as conclusive in 
showing the present right or wrong of polygamy. He 
must have the specific rule in the premises, or deny 
that the practice is to be condemned as immoral. How 
maty times have men made the same point with 
reference to slavery, or lotteries, or tobacco-using, or 
theater-going, or promiscuous.dancing, or some other 
social custom under discussion! Not as a book of 
principles, but as a book of rules, has the Bible been 
looked to by them for light on the subject ; whether 
they. were opposed to or were in favor of the custom 
they discussed. And what a mistake they have made 
by so doing! 
It is true that the ancient Levitical law included a 
great number of specific rules of conduct, as illustra. 
tive of the application of the great principles of the 


rules were for a single people and for a limited 
period, and their purpose was rather to show how 
Bible principles might apply to all human practice, 
than to indicate the only lines of human practice in 
which Bible principles were to find their application. 
If, indeed, the Bible were properly reckoned as a book 
in which are to be found explicit rules of conduct in 
every emergency, it would seem to be strangely in- 
complete in its categories of good and evil perform- 
ances. What Bible texts make clear the immorality 
of counterfeiting government money; of forging 
another’s name; of cutting public telegraph wires; 
of distilling whiskey without a permit from the 
authorities; of “watering” the capital stock of the 
company which one controls, or the milk which one 
offers for sale? There is a great deal of downright 
rascality current in the community at the present 
day which can be shown to be immoral and sinful by 
a reference to the principles enunciated in the Bible, 
but which is not declared to be a sin by any specific 
rule of the Bible text. And this is because the Bible 
is a book of principles instead of a book of rules. . 

There is a certain unwillingness in the popular 
mind to accept this view of the Bible as the correct 
view; for it would be so much easier to learn one’s 
duty without the study of principles than it is to 
study in order to this learning, that it seems to the 
average man that if the Bible is good for anything 
as a guide of conduct, it must be as a book of rules 
rather than as a book of principles. What a relief 
it would be to most minds to have a Bible that would 
tell a man specifically just what is right and just what 
is wrong in every imaginable crisis of affairs; just 
what he may do, and just what he must not do, in 
every sphere of human conduct! If only the Bible 
were thus divinely arranged, and a full index of sub- 
jects were added to it, how simple would be the matter 
of learning one’s duty in life!’ Any one could turn 
to the topics in the Bible index and learn for himself 
the right or wrong of a mooted question. “ Back- 
gammon,” “ Betting,” “Billiards,” “Cards,” “Church 
Fairs,” “ Cider,” “Civil Service Reform,” “Dancing,” 
“Free Trade,” “Grab Bags,” “Horse Racing,” and 
so on all the way down to “Prohibition,” “Theater- 
going,” “Unfermented Wine,” and “Woman’s Suf- 
frage.” A mere child could find the references when 
the index showed the page of the rule in the premises. 
This would seem, to the average mind, such a gain 
over the tedious process of hunting out the Bible 
principle involved, and then studying over its appli- 
cation to the case in question! There is a difference 
in these two ways; but the one way is that which man 
would prefer, while the other is that which God sees 
to be best. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are questions which practically answer them- 
selves, yet which have a gain as questions in the very 
fact that their asking suggests their answers. An illus- 
tration of this sort of questions is given, in the following 
note from a Massachusetts correspondent: 

Ought a superintendent of a Sunday-school to ask one whose 
natural voice is so low as to be inaudible half across the room, 
to lead the school in prayer? Ought such a person, ip comply- 
ing with the superintendent’s request, to raise his voice to an 
unnatural pitch, to make himself heard? It seems to me that 
any prayer, to be reverently leading, should be in one’s natural 
tone, or lower, and that only those who can be heard without 
any gpecial effort of theirs to make themselves heard, should 
be called upon by the superintendent. Please give us your 
views in The Sunday School Times? 

In order to lead the thoughts of others in prayer, a 
man must have a voice that can be heard by others. If 
he lacks such a voice, it is not fair to him, or to others, 
to ask him to do what he caanot do, or that which he 
will make a sorry spectacle of himself in striving to do. 
But, on the other hand, any man ought always to raise 
his voice to that pitch which is suited to fill the room in 
which he speaks. The man who speaks in the same 
tone, or a lower one, in a large room as in a small one, 
does nvt do his duty by his voice, or by those whose ears 
he would reach. The pastor who conducts the public 
services of the sanctuary in the same tone of voice as he 
talks with an inquirer in his study, promotes an irreverent 





‘Bible to every-day life in-all its details; but those’ 


re 


they are likely to be unduly exercised in an effort to fing 
out what he is saying, or unduly excited over his failure 
to fill his place properly. This same rule should eal 
vail in both pulpit and superintendent’s desk. A Tag 
ought to speak loud enough to be heard by those who 
devotions he would lead; and in order to do this he must 
be able to do it. 


It was satirically said of one who prided himself o, 
what he was to himself, “‘ He is a self-made man, and | 
worships his creator.” If, indeed, a man could really 
call himself “self-made,” and could honestly claim tha 
he owed nothing to any other being in the universe {fo 
his progress and attainments, he would have little induce. 
ment to render worship except to himself. But, as , 
matter of fact, there is no such thing in the world as , 
self-made man; and he who thinks that he hus made 
himself, neither knows what he is, nor knows how he 
came to be so. This point. was recently touched upon, 
in the “ Illustrative Applications ” on David’s last words, 
in a comment upon David’s recognition of God as the 
author of all his prosperity. A Pennsylvania Sunday. 
school worker reports a challenge of the Editor’s declara- 
tion, in his school. He writes: 523 
In your issue of November 2, 1889; there was, in the Writings 
of H. Clay Trumbull 6n the Sunday-school lesson, this assertion: 
“There is no such a thing as a self-made man.” The majority 
of a class of young men decided that this assertion was wrong, 
I myself believe it, but am unable to convince others. For the 
benefit of this class, will you please have: Mr. Trumbull explain 
more fully, in some future issue? We 

What does a man mean whosays that heis‘self:made”? 
Put him on the stand, and ask him to answer a few such 
questions as these: What hast thou that thou‘didst not 
receive? If you have a good constitution, where did you 
get that? If you have a keen eye, or a steady hand, or 
a clear voice, that helps your way in the world, did you 
maké that for yourself? Your native shrewdness, is that 
a quality of yourcreation? Your energy and persistency, 
as well as your good sense, were these made by you, with- 
out help from above? Your power of growth, your 
ability to live, your impulses to make the most of. your 
opportunities, were all these essentials to progress articles 
of your manufacture? What do you mean when you say 
that you are self-made? He who boldly says that he has 
had-no help from One above all, has already said in his 
heart that there is no God; and if that is the sort of man 
he has made of himself, he had better not brag of it. 


In order to be a true child of God, a man needs to be 
as much of a man as it is possible for him to be. God 
asks no child of his to be more than aman; nor does he 
want any child of his to be less than a man. A-fulness 
of manhood requires due attention to one’s physical and 
intellectual and spiritual needs, and due devotednéss in 
its time to whatever one has to do asa man in any sphere 
of legitimate action or influence. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that God wants a child of his to be always and only 
in Bible siudy or in prayer-meeting services. ° Just here 
is where a New York reader seems to bein perplexity, 
when he writes: 

Is it wrong to lave, or to cherish, ambition for business suc- 
cess? Would it not be impossible, indeed, to expect any suc- 
cess, if we did not put our hearts and minds upon the work we 
were engaged in? Yet we sometimes sing, ‘“‘ Perish every fond 
ambition.” Again, the prayer-meetings take two evenings in 
the week, and I take the Chautauqua course. of study (not 
having a complete school education), but the question arises in 
my mind whether I ought to give up the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle course, and devote more of my time to the 
study of the Bible, and try’and do more work for my Master 
the other four evenings, or whether I shall be better fitted. for 
God’s service by continuing the course. The writer has. been 
unable to experience what Mr. J; Hudson Taylor wrote, that 
you published some time ago in Worth Repeating; namely, 
“the abiding presence of Christ; doing everything for the 
Master.” 

If a man is in the business that he ought to be in, he 
ought to be desirous of doing as well as he can do in that 
businegs, He has no right to be a laggard in any race 
to which God sets him, It would be a shame to a child 
of God to be worth less than a child of the Devil in any 
honest business in which the two were in competition. As 
to Bible study, that involves a great deal more than the 
study of the Bible. The more a man knows in almost 
every realm of knowledge, the better fitted he will. be to 
study the Bible as it should be studied when he dves 
study it, and the more he can get out of the Bible in the 
course of its study.. He who wants the abiding presence 
of Christ can feel that he already has it; and whatever 
he has to do, in week-day business or in Sunday services, 
in Bible study or in the study of literature and the 





spirit among those who desire to be led in worship; for 


sciences, he can properly count as done for the Master. 
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of the verdureless sands, confronting the observer like a 


-tably long; the nose is gone beyon 


tauch gone under the effects of age and decrepitude, and 
has quite the look of a used-up heathen idol. 
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THE WIDOW’S MITE. 
BY MARY BRADLEY. 


Lord, who hast done all things for me, 
What have I now to offer thee ? 

Thou knowest my daily bread is won 
Only by toil from sun to sun ; 

Yea, that when suns are long time set, 
Belated travelers look upon 

The lamp that lights me, toiling yet. 


Others with full hands to thy shrine 
Have brought their corn and oil and wine, 
Into thy treasury have paid 

Their gold and silver duly weighed. 

Two mites, two mites, and nothing more, 
Have I, down-hearted and afraid, 

To add, O Master! to thy store. 


“ Wiit thou despise me, Lord, for these?” 
I asked him, trembling, on my knees; 
And sweet, sweet as the sun’s warm light 
After chill darkness of the night, 

His answer came: “ Her gift so small 

Is the most precious in God’s sight, 
Because she freely gave her all.” 


Now welcome, want and poverty, 
That show the grace of God to me; 
And, heart, go singing,—for the word 
That all thy depths to-day has stirred, 
Still thrilling from the voice divine, 
Down the long ages shall be heard, 
And lift up other souls than mine! 
New York City. 





THE MYSTERY OF THE SPHINX. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


At the foot of the pyramids of Ghizeh, immediately 
below one who is sitting up on the ledges, there rises out 


statue which looks toward him but not at him, one of 
the most singular creatures that ever the art of sculpture 
has given to the ages. A fantastic imagination of some 
forgotten artist has planted there in the desert an image 
with one of the oddest heads and one of the awkwardest 
bodies that can be conceived. 

This is what has been known as the Great Sphinx. It 
is massively constructed, and carved with admirable in- 
genuity, but no line of any style of beauty has it any- 
where to exhibit, The ears are se and disrepu- 

criticism ; the mouth 
is now ragged, thick-lipped, and uncouth; the beard is 
boorish; the open eyes stare blankly into space; the 
wig bags flatly and flaringly out on either side; the chin 
has lost half of its stony hair and all of its ancient sem- 
blance of dignity; the face was formerly painted, but 
the red color has been washed off by the sand-showers on 
the weather side, Altogether the structure seems pretty 


And still ail tourists agree that there remains a tran- 
quil majesty in the mien of it, which every one would 
recognize the moment his eyes caught a glimpse of the 
forehead aloft in the air. Even the fastidious Dean 
Stanley appears to have considered it “a giant repre- 
sentative of royalty.” And he further pronounces that 
“it fitly guards the greatest of royal sepulchers.” So 
finally he offers his testimony that “‘ with its half-human, 
half-animal form, it is the best welcome and the best 
farewell to the history and to the religion of Egypt.” 

There it stands very quietly; and everybody must be 
allowed, with due charity, to cherish his own opinion. 
Coarse in its construction as a work of art, stiff and 
clumsy in every lineament, it is yet able, as the note- 
books of a thousand visitors testify, to impress the souls 
of Eastern travelers with the vague sense of its greatness. 
It is better seen from below. The first sight of it, when 
caught as a part of that matchless landscape displayed 
from the top of the Great Pyramid, inevitably belittles 
and dwarfs its proportions. It looks grandest of all from 
the long and winding approach of the old path. Most 
persons know that the general figure is of a colossal 
form, sculptured roughly from the cliff on which it re- 
clines; indeed, it ig a lofty rock cut into a symbolic 
shape representing a lion lying down, with the face of a 
human being, erect above the forepaws,—a brute’s body 
with a man’s head and neck. The body seems to lie 
reclining at length in the sand; the head is poised finely, 
with noble features; the figure stands more than fifty 
feet high, and once had a royal helmet above; the stone 
is nummulitic, full of millions of minute marine shells, 
thus showing that years ago this part of the plain lay 
under the waters of the distant sea. 
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powering achievement of size in the pvibeiie close te. 

Harriet Martineau has an amusing account of her eager 

anticipation as she went forth upon these excursions 

around Cairo, Always she said to herself, “ Whatever 

else my eyes will see, they will see the Sphinx.” But 

when she rode up toward the Great Pyramid she was so 

absorbed that she missed the sight altogether of this idol, 

and thought afterwards it had been only a heap of rock 

piled up there amid the interminable sands of the desert. 

But an attentive contemplation of it subsequently enabled 

her to reach, and even retain, her former enthusiasm. 

She says it made her half afraid of it. She noticed par- 

ticularly that they had placed a man “sitting in a fold 

of the Sphinx’s neck, as a fly might settle on a horse’s 

mane; in that crease he reposed, while far over his head 

extended the vast pent-house of the jaw, and above that 

the dressed hair upon either side of the face, each bunch 

of it a mass of stone which might crush a dwelling- 

house ;/ 80 life-like, so huge, so monstrous,—it is really 

fearful. The full gaze and stony calm of its attitude 

almost turn one to stone.” 

It is likely, however, that the Sphinx owes much of its 
singular impressiveness to the sense of mystery which 

for generations has inexplicably surrounded it. It is, 

perhaps, the most written-up and advertised curiosity in 
the East. Poetry and legend, painting and etching, 
have vied with each other in throwing a glamor around 
this forlorn idealization of mythology. The Bedouin 
say that there are spirits who in the night-time visit the 
Sphinx. One wears the form of a giant man; the other, 
that of a beautiful boy. These move together, and may 
be detected by the smell of the incense which, as they 
burn it under the elevated nostril of the idol, floats all 
through the neighboring air. It is dangerous to inter- 
rupt them in their worship at twilight, and hence no 
Arab child ventures out there after dark among the 
mysterious tombs in the ledges. The wild sons of the 
desert call this Sphinx Abw’l Hol, “The Father of 
Terror,” and they keep shy of all contact with it. 

Besides this, there is the nurses’ story of Rhodopis, the 
maiden who, when she grew old, bewitched people that 
passed. In her childhood, however, she was a sweet 
little girl; and one day, when she was bathing away 
down by the great sea, an eagle bore off her shoe, and 
took it over the Libyan sands, clear to Memphis. There 
she suddenly dropped it upon the lap of the king of 
Egypt as he sat at judgment. And the shoe fell so 
strangely, and it was such a small and delicate shoe, and 
the beautiful embroidery upon it was so dainty, that mes- 
sengers were sent over the whole land to find the owner. 
They caught the fleeing damsel down in Naucratis, and 
she was brought to the palace. Then the king married 
her. And when she died he built the third pyramid for 
her monument, even though some said she was a witch; 
he said she was only a beauty. 

Beyond these fanciful legends there always remained 
the fact, everywhere admitted, that nobody knew what 
this sphinx was, or who built it, or when it first saw the 
light, or what it was for any way. It appeared so different 
from everything else, that the best scholars shrank back 
from giving an opinion. The name of sphinx was applied 
to it only from some supposed resemblance which the 
figure had to what used to be pictured in the Greek 
mythology. Indeed, it has often been thought that the 
Egyptian term took its origin a thousand or two years 
after a new race of conquerors overthrew the ancient 
dynasties. The kings were dead and forgotten who 
caused these vast figures to, be fashioned there in the 
temples, and the temples were long in ruins before the 
name of sphinx was applied to their work. And it may 
be that it was just that sense of inexplicableness in 
mythology which fixed the title nere, 

In the Greek fable we are told that there was once a 
monster who was born the direful daughter of Typhon 
and Chimera. She had the body of a lion, with its 
breast, feet, and tail, but the face and head of a female, 
and the wings of a bird. She was sent by Mars to 
avenge the death of his son, the dragon slain by Cad- 
mus, and by Juno sent to Dionysus’ city to ravage the 
territory of Thebes. She had been taught to make rid- 
dles by the Muses, and one of these she’ offered on the 
Phicean Hill: “What creature is that which has one 
voice, is four-footed, two-footed, and at last three- 
footed?” Those who could not answer she devoured, 
and the whole land fell into awful fear. The oracle told 
every one who asked for help from the gods that Thebes 
could not be freed until some one should solve the 
Sphinx’s riddle. Finally Creon, who, at the time, was 
king, lost his son, seeing him devoured by the monster, . 
A proclamation followed, that whoever should answer. 





The entire effect if much lowered because of the over- 





monarch’s sister Jocasta for his wife. Cdipus then 
came from Corinth into Egypt, and at once answered 
the enigma. “ Man,” he said, “is the animal which has 
but one voice; in his infancy he is four-footed, for he 
creeps on his hands and feet; but he goes on two feet 
when he is grown, and, when old, he carries a staff for 
his help.” Then the Sphinx, conquered, flung herself 
down and died. 

This was the Grecian story, but it had no connection 
with the Egyptian theology, and the Sphinx at Ghizeh 
was in its place a thousand years before the Greeks 
came to reign in the land of the Pharaohs, It is useless 
to wander around among the scholars. They differ with 
each other, and sometimes grow fierce. Mariette says 
the idol belongs away back in the fourth dynasty; Cheops 
(who is supposed to have erected in the oldest times the 
Great Pyramid) found it dilapidated, and gave it a new 
life with some needed repairs, and so immortalized his 
name. Then comes Brugsch Bey, saying that this state- 
ment of Mariette “bears a lie on the face of it.” And 
Piazzi Smyth actually grows spiteful at these efforts to 
bring the image any more into notice; he declares that 
this mutilated object is only an image of superstition, 
fairly obscene with its idolatrous impiety, unfit to be in 
the neighborhood of the pyramid or associated with its 
name. His language grows almost amusing in its explo- 
sion of petulant temper: ‘“‘That wretched Sphinx, I re- 
peat, need be no more referred to again by any Christian 
man, woman, or child, looking for instruction to the 
Rock of Ages alone,” thus he concludes. 

There is no necessity now, certainly, for further keep- 
ing up the sense of mystery which has had so much to 
do with the fame of this image. For everything which 
any one wants to learn, is told us by Georg Ebers, and 
Miss Edwards adds the latest confirmation. The sand, 
which covered all the front of the idol, has been ex- 
cavated; something looking like a temple or votive 
chapel was found just between the paws the lion 
extends along the face of the rock; statues of King 
Khafra, three in number, one of which is now in the 
Bulak Museum, were standing quietly waiting to be dug 
up and to tell their story. The making of this rock into a 
figure of a deity was begun by Cheops; it was finished 
under the direction of King Chefren ; and it was dedi- 
cated to Harmachis, the God of the Rising Sun. This is 
learned from a large tablet covered with hieroglyphics 
which was found fixed upon the breast of the animal 
down beneath the sands of the ages. There used to be 
an altar in one of the chambers, and this was so located 
that the sweet savor of a sacrifice might most easily be 
supposed to reach the god’s nostrils. 

That is to say, there is no longer any mystery of the 
Sphinx; it represents a transformation of the deity 
Horus, so an inséription discovered lately at Edfu 
relates; the god, in order to vanquish Typhon, the evil 
spirit, took the shape of a human-headed lion, thus he 
arose upon the imagination of those ancient idolaters in 
the remote past for their worship. Hence the Sphinx 
was the colossal embodiment of Egyptian idolatry at its 
highest power and basest degradation. The sun-god 
was not equal to his own defenses, and the structure lies 
in ruins. A strange sort of beauty must once have 
graced it as a thing of art; but the Mamelukes used the 
big head for a target when they practiced their artillery 
in shooting. That was what broke the nose and tore 
fragment after fragment out of the wig and the beard 
andthe chin, Then the open desert invited the winds 
to come and bury the enclosure below; and so the old 
battered creature gazes out across the ages, lonely and 
lost in its vain attempt to summon its friends for rescue, 
with the far-off look of a deserted monarch. And so 
Egypt stands crownless to-day ; the obelisks, the pyra- 
mids, the sphinxes—all are desolate. They lingeringly 
proclaim their own humilation before their cohqueror, 
And that was what the Lord said by his prophet in his 
Word: “He shall break the images of Beth-shemish 
that is in the land of Egypt; and the houses of the gods 
of the Egyptians shall he burn with fire.” This was 
what the sad Jeremiah wrote while he was an exile in 
that country; his eyes had to bear the pain of sights ‘he 
saw, but he hoped on and kept the faith. 

It seems to me, that, if I were asked to offer a con- 
vincing proof of the certain fulfilment of Divine prophecy, 
I should be willing just to rest.my case upon the picture 
which is here suggested. Could Jehovah, the living and 
true God, show more conspicuously the depth of the 
contempt and derision in which he holds these idols of 
the ancient mythologists of Egypt, than by exhibiting 
them in this plight of ruinous dilapidation? There they 
stand, battered and deserted, amid the rifled graves of 





the Sphinx should be the king of Thebes and have the 


their forgotten priests. Imagine the scene with the 
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infidel and alien race of Mamelukes training their guns 
upon the temples where the Pharaohs worshiped their 
highest deities with incense and the bodies of beasts, and 
laughing with jeers of applause and congratulation 
whenever a better shot than usual shows by the little 
cloud of dust in the air that the cannon-ball nipped off 
the nostril of the Sphinx. 
New York City. 





THE IDEAL. 
BY EMILY TOLMAN, 


Couldst thou in visicn see 
Thyself the man God meant, 
Thou nevermore wouldst be 
The man thou art,—content. 
Arlington, Mass, 





THE IDEAL DENIAL OF SELF. 


BY THE REV. OWEN JAMES. 


‘What is denial of self? It is not a denial of anything 
to self, such as pleasure, ease, luxury, wealth, or power. 
It is a denial of the very self. This is a radical and pro- 
found distinction. One might deny many indulgences 
to self for self’s own sake. 

It is not a denial of any part of self for the sake of 
any other part of self,—of the lower self for the sake of 
the higher and better self. It is not a suppression of the 
carnal for the sake of the spiritual. It is not the subor- 
dination of appetite and passion to reason and conscience. 
It is a denial of the entire self. 

It is, moreover, ethical, and ndét metaphysical. It does 
not mean a denial of one’s entity or personality,—a 


. destruction or annihilation of one’s physical or psychical 
_ being. It operates in-the moral realm. It appertains 
-to character, 
‘from all the elements of which self is excluded. 


It means the formation of a character, 


Every moral character has three constituent elements 
on which its quality depends. These are purpose, mo- 
tive, and law,—the end for which, the force by which, 
and the rule according to which, one lives. Before every 
man are several possible goals, any one of which, but 
only one of which, is for him attainable. He must choose 
one, and he can choose but one of them. The one that 
he does choose becomes for him his supreme end, and it 
is the purpose of his life to reach this end. All else is 
made subordinate and subservient to this purpose. If 
the end thus chosen have reference to self in any man- 


ner or form, the character is so far forth selfish. But if 
‘it have no reference to self, and be entirely outside of 
. self, then the character will be so far forth unselfish. 


The same is true of motives, or the moving forces of 
character. Every man finds several of these acting upon 


~ him and offering to sway him. He must choose to yield 


to one of them, and refuse to yield to all the others. He 
can yield to but one; all the others must be rejected. 
The one to which he chooses to yield, and does yield, 
‘becomes to him the urging power of his life. If the 
force to which he chooses to yield arises from self, so far 
forth again the character is selfish. But if the motive 
comes from a source outside of self, then is the character 
unselfish. 

The third determining element of character is the rule 
or the law which one chooses for his guidance in the 


; pursuit of his end. Ifthe law is evolved out of his own 


observation, opinion, and generalization, if it is the 
product of his own reason or his own conceit, then again 
so far forth is he selfish. But if it be a law received from 
the hand of another, and adopted by him for his guidance 
without questioning and without misgiving, the character 
in this particular is again unselfish, 

Thus now we see the difference between a selfish and 
an unselfish character,—a character in which self is 
asserted, and one in which self is denied. If, in choos- 
ing an end,—a motive and a law for one’s life,—one has 
had no reference to self, but has gone entirely outside of 
self in all its parts, then we can say that self has been 
utterly denied,—that one has taken up his cross, and has 
decided to lose his life for some one’s or some thing’s 
sake. We find a perfect illustration of this denial of 
self in Jesus Christ. And we become full followers of 
Christ only as we choose the end that he chose, yield 


‘.to the motive that actuated him, and submit to the law 


that he obeyed. 

Let us inquire, then, 1, What was the end, the pur- 
pose, of Jesus’ life? Listen to him: “I seek not mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent me.” “My teaching 
is not mine, but his that sent me.” “He that speaketh 
from himself, seeketh hisown glory; but he that seeketh 


“the glory of him that sent him, the same is true, and no 





unrighteousness is in him.” “But I seek not mine own 


glory.” Thus, then, Jesus came to seek the glory of 
God. But what do we mean when we say “seeking the 
glory of God”? What is God’s glory? What is that 
on account of which he is glorious? God’s might pro- 
duces wonder. God’s knowledge and wisdom excite 
admiration. But that which thrills a moral being into 
praise and adoration is God’s holiness; that is, the per- 
fection atid wholeness of his moral character. His holi- 
ness is that on account of which he is supremely glorious. 
But how can a man live for this glory of God? How 
can one “seek” this glory thusdefined? Noonecan add 
to the Divine holiness. True; yet man can declare the 
Divine glory,—can make known to his fellow-men the 
moral perfection of the Father. “To this end have I been 
born, and to this end came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth,” said Jesus to Pilate. 

The glory of God is sought, not only by declaring the 
truth concerning his character, but also by a ceaseless 
effort to reproduce the holy character of God in our own 
life and in the life of* our fellow-men. God is declared 
for this very purpose, that his holiness may be repro- 
duced in the characters and institutions of men. And 
when all men shall have been made partakers of the 
moral character of God, then, and not till then, will the 
earth be filled with the divine glory. To make this 
the object of one’s life, the purpose of one’s existence, 
is to live for, to seek, the glory of God. 

But the New Testament speaks of another purpose 
that Jesus had in coming to the world. “For the Son 
of man came to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
“Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 
Are these purposes contradictory! No; they are one 
and the same. Because, to save a sinner means to make 
him God-like in character; to deliver him from sin, its 
power, and its consequences; to cleanse him and lift 
him up, so that his character shall harmonize with the 
character of God. To glorify God is to reproduce his 
holiness in the character of men. To save men is to 
bring them into the likeness of God’s character. Here 
we have, not two purposes, but one only. And this is 
the Christian’s purpose,—to glorify God; to save men; 
to bring man and God together in Christ Jesus into 
moral oneness, for the salvation of the one and for the 
glory of the other. 

2, What was the motive of Jesus Christ? What. was 
the force that actuated him? Why did he choose the 
end that he did? “He that hath my commandments 
and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” “ But that 
the world may know that I love the Father, and as the 
Father gave me commandment, even so I do.” -.“ Even 
as the Father hath loved me, I also have loved you: 
abide ye in my love. If ye keep my commandments, ye 
shall abide in my love; even as I have kept my Father's 
commandments, and abide in his love.” All through the 
New Testament-we learn that the Father and the Son 
are united in the bonds of love; and that the reason for 
the entire life of the Son was the love of the Father. 
This is not primarily the love the Son had for the 
Father, but the love which the Father had in himself, 
and which went forth toward the Son. This love was 
the motive force in the character of Jesus. And itis the 
motive force in every character in which denial of self 
is according to Christ. The love is first in God, and 
emanating from him it excites two emotions in those 
who come under its influence. The first is admiration. 
The fact that God is a loving being—an infinitely per- 
fect, holy, loving, hence lovely, being, arouses the in- 
tensest and most genuine admiration and adoration in 
the hearts of those whose éyes are open to behold him. 
Then, in addition to this admiration, there is the most 
cordial and thrilling gratitude arising from the fact that 
all this pure and boundiess love goes forth toward the 
beholder, and does unto him and for him all that only 
such infinite love could think of. And these two emo- 
tions—admiration ‘and gratitude—constitute the two 
strands in the cord of love that binds man to God. 
Neither of these alone is sufficient. Admiration based 
on loveliness of character can never produce obedience 
or commitment of. self to the admired, Neither will 
gratitude based on the reception of personal favor pro- 
duce this result. But both together—admiration based 
on perfection of character, and gratitude based on grace 
received—these will make a man oblivious to self, and 
will commit him wholly to seek the glory of Him who 
produces these feelings. 

3. Consider to what law Jesus submitted. Remember 
his reply to John the Baptist at the Jordan, “Suffer it now, 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” On 
the mount of temptation he tells the tempter, “‘ Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” A “word” ex- 
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presses mind and will, thought and commandment, tray, 
and law. Hence the reply of Jesus to the tempter is 4) 
the effect that the kingdom of heaven must be establish 
not by the suggestions of policy or expediency, but ap. _ 
cording to the truth of God and the law of God, jy | 
Gethsemane Jesus prays three times, “If it be Possible, 
let this cup pass away from me: nevertheless, not as I wi] 
but as thou wilt,” Thus the will of God was the rule of 
his life. He not only sought the glory of God. Urgeg 
thereunto by the love of God, he was also governed by 
the will of God.. This is the ideal denial of self. This 
is indeed to take up the cross and to lose one’s life. 
Hatboro’, Pa. 





A PROBLEM SOLVED. 


A STUDY IN CHILD-LIFE. 
BY NORMAND PATTERSON. 


Many of our most perplexing problems are unneces. 
sary problems. We are looking in the wrong place for 
their solution. We are looking at one thing, when we 
ought to be looking at another. 

At what age should a child do this or that? Should 
I send him to day-school, to Sunday-school, to church, 
at three, four, five, six, nine, eleven,—at whatage? At 
no age. The problem is not one of years, but of circum. 
stance, of state, of condition. Each child is his own 
answer. You cannot solve the problem by any appeal 
to the calendar. But the child will solve it for you if 
you will let him—if you will help him, by understanding 
him. Let us see.. 

May days were passing and June: days were coming. 
My boy was nearly five and a half years old,—old enough 
to go to Sunday-school, it seemed to me.. Why nat send 
him? 

Well, he was rather a strange mixture of shyness and 
sociableness, of reticence and talkativeness, of depth 
and surface. So long as he sat in a family pew he was 
contented. Would he bear to be left suddenly in the 
primary department among a little host of strangers? 
Hardly he,—no, not he! 

And then, again, we should be away all summer, so it 
would not be worth while to arouse any opposition from 
the child by attempting to compel him to go just these 
few Sundays before July. An issue on this point raised 
now might) give him a lasting hostility to the school 
idea, and then what? On the other hand, when he 
should return in the autumn, four or five months would 
have been added to his age, he would be less opposed to 
being left among strangers; and, on the whole, the open- 
ing of the fall season seemed the best time to begin. 
So the autumn it should be. 

For months before this, the child-mind was being pre- 
pared for the coming crisis. ‘Some day when you go to 
Sunday-school,” came into the conversation at odd but 
appropriate times,—not too often. That was the scheme. 

Then came the terrible news of the Johnstown flood. 
It was announced in Sunday-school that-a wagon would 
leave the door soon after the school closed, to convey 
packages of clothing and provisions to the -railroad 
station. I hurried home, bundled up some clothing, 
decided as quickly to give my boy an object-lesson or 
two by taking him back with me to the school-room. 

It was a short walk, but long enough to give me time 
to explain what we were doing. The bundle was de- 
posited in the empty library room, and we were about 
turning to leave when I remembered that wedges have 
a thin edge. 

“Would you like to go upstairs,” I said, ‘‘ and see the 
school-room where the little folks have their Sunday- 
school?” Yes, he undoubtedly would. Up we went, 
then down a long entry, then we pushed open a door, 
and there we stood in the presence of rows and rows, 4 
rising succession, of empty benches, with very short legs 
and very low backs. 

“ This is where 'you will come some day,” I said in.a 
serio-comic attitude. 

“Is this where John comes?” he asked. 

“Yes,—and Sam and Stephen,” I answered, referring 
to some of his budding acquaintances. 

The “ father of the man” pondered his situation for a 
few moments; the father of the boy pondered Ais situa- 
tion as long and just as seriously. But the pondering 
of the man was not half so ponderous as the pondering 
of the boy. No one will ever know just what vivid pic- 
tures, just what resolute thoughts, passed through that 
child’s mind as he stood there. But he at least gained 
some familiarity with the place. In fancy he doubtless 
saw companions, and strangers who might be cow- 
panionable, ranged before him. He beheld himself as 
one of them. He had grown; he had far outrun those 
few passing moments. Age had nothing to do with his 
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' my poor judgment almost said “ No, not yet.” My falter- 


‘ the street. My boy was going to Sunday-school without 


‘.as a child would rather be in place than out of place. 
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finess to sit there. What were his years to him? He 





yas, indeed, more than an hour older now than he was 
an hour ago. : 

The thin edge of the wedge,—had it entered? Maybe 
just a very little. Let time tell. 

Another week passed away. Nothing special was said 
about the Sunday-school. But the father was still gath- 
ering moral strength for the fall campaign. Undoubt- 
edly the child would take kindly to itin September. He 
seemed interested in his visit to the vacant room. 

It was Sunday afternoon again, and time to get ready 
forschool. During the operation of robing and what is 
known in general as “getting ready,” my boy hung 
around me closely. He was an exceptionally affectionate 
child, an interminable lover, so there was nothing re- 
markable in his keeping in sight while his papa fussed 
about the library and the wardrobe. ‘And yet there was 
something a little beyond usual in his manner. 

What was it? The child was really mustering strength 
toask mea question. And now, as I was about to depart, 
he, with that beautiful hesitancy of true, and needed, 
courage, approached me, and said: 

“Papa, I want‘to ask you something.” 

“Yes, dear little boy,” I answered. ‘“ What is it?” 

He stretched up both arms toward my neck. ‘“ Lean 
down, papa, won’t you? I want to ask you something.” 
I bent over toward him until he could clasp both arms’ 
around my neck and draw me down so that his warm lips 
touched my ear. 

Very low he whispered, “Can I go to Sunday-school?” 
O my little teacher! How should the father of a child 
answer the “ father of the man”? My heartsaid “ Yes; ” 


ing tongue, God-led, followed my heart’s wish and the 
wise and enthusiastic approval of the child’s good mother. 
It was not many minutes before we were hastening up 


thinking just how many days past five he was. I wondered 
whether, in his childish innocence, he knew what he was 
undertaking. Perhaps he wondered whether, in my 
adult ignorance, I knew what he was accomplishing! 

’ Bat that was not all. Of course he must sit in my 
class this Sunday. Better take it gradually. He will 
not go up into the primary school yet, among strangers. 
He will soon get- broken in, though. SolIthought. I did 
not know how much pondering and resolving he had 
done as he stood before those empty benches a week 
before. But he knew. His wholesheart was fired. ‘Too 
little” should not stand in his way any longer, when he 
knew that he was big enough to do the right thing. He 
saw that he could sit on those benches with his feet 
touching the floor. They were made for him, and not 
for big folks. That was his place. Any one as sensible 


“Shall I take you upstairs with me?” said a whole- 
souled kidnapper of children’s hearts,—an assistant 
superintendent,—as we were entering the church yard. 

“T think I shall keep him downstairs with me to-day, 
thank you,” I replied. 

“Can’t I go upstairs?” said my boy. 

“T think you would rather not go up there to-day. 
Wouldn’t you prefer to sit in my class this time?” I 
asked, foolishly obstructing the progress that the Spirit 
was making with him at every step. 

“T should like to go up and sit with the little people,” 
he replied timidly, but with evident earnestness. He 
was naturally patient and obedient, but this time he 
‘doubtless felt that he was right. 

He took the kind hand of the superintendent, who, with 
rollicking good-nature, whisked him up the stairs to the 
little room whither his heart had preceded him,—where 
it had been lingering, indeed, since his first visit. 

The stofy is told. He went again and again, until 
July dawned. When the autumn came, he wanted to get 
back to the little benches. And nothing has kept him 
away since,—not even the November rain. 

That is the surface of the story. What lies under it, 
every one can see, to one extent or another, for himself. 
But when I think of my worrying and planning, and 
making a prospective martyr of myself, in the act of 
getting a timid, tender-hearted, deep-souled, affectionate 
child to leave me for an hour in Sunday-school; when I 
think of that great, dark problem hanging over me, and 
then see how brightly and easily and cheerily and 
earnestly and lovingly my child solved the problem 
before I had fairly got at it,—I cannot help thinking how 
often “‘a little child” could “lead them,”—if only they 
would be willing to be led by a little child. 

Such problems are hard to solve, because the solu- 
tion lies in an unsuspected direction,—in an unseen 
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two problems. One was mine; the other was his. I was 
anxious to know how to get him to see it his duty and to 
feel it his pleasure to go regularly to Sunday-school. He 
was anxious to know how to get me to see it my duty and 
to feel it my pleasure to let him go to Sunday-school. Of 
the two problems his was the harder. But had I not made 
such an unnecessary problem of him, he need not have 
made such a necessary problem of me. His, indeed, was 
the more serious and vital problem; and in heroically and 
nobly solving his for himself, he unwittingly solved mine 
forme. There is often more danger of a parent’s hinder- 
ing a child than of a child’s hindering a parent. 


Philadelphia. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


en 


LITTLE SCOTT’S PAINTING. 


A TRUE StToryY. 
BY JUNIATA STAFFORD. 








Little Scott lived on a farm in one of our Western 
States. His mother died when he was a baby, and he lived 
with his father and grandparents. When he was a little 
boy, he met with an accident which crippled him for life, 
so you can guess that he was always treated very tenderly. 

From his earliest childhood, Scott had a strong sense 
of right and wrong, and could easily be persuaded into 
the right way; but when he was about six years old he 
got into a piece of mischief very unusual for him. 

His grandfather had built a new barn, and, as was 
the fashion, this barn was painted bright red. The 
workmen, who had not quite finished painting, had left 
their pots and brushes, and gone offsomewhere. Surely, 
red paint and good brushes were quite enough to make 
a little boy of six get into mischief without’half trying. 

Not long before that, Scott had been to a circus. There 
he saw the clowns with their gay suits striped off in 
red, and he thought, this morning, how very funny it 
would be to stripe off some big, fat hogs, in the yard 
close by, that lay sunning their fat sides, and waiting to 
be sent to market. They were nice and clean, just right 
to be made into clowns or zebras. 

Every one was out of sight, all was quiet; and Scott 
thought, if he worked “spry,” he could soon have some 
very funny-looking hogs. He took up a brush, all drip- 
ping with bright red paint, and soon had a broad stripe 
down a big fellow’s back. ‘Ugh! ugh!” grunted Mr. 
Pig, for he liked to be gently scratched by the brush. 

Then Scott made a few stripes the other way, down 
the sides, zebra fashion, and was just standing off admir- 
ing his job when grandpa came along. His sharp eyes 
caught sight of Scott, and he called out, “ Here! what in 
the world are you doing? Put that brush down!” 

At the same instant he picked up a little twig, and 
started for Scott, saying, ‘‘ You ought to be whipped for 
that, if ever a boy should!” 

Now Scott had never been whipped in his life; and he 
was so frightened at his grandpa’s threat, and the mis- 
chief he had done, that he threw down the brush, and 
ran as fast as his little crippled leg would carry him 
into the house, and straight through to grandma’s bed- 
room, and shut the door. 

Grandpa strode in, twig in hand. ‘ Where is that 
boy?” he asked. 

“Now what do you want of that boy?” said grandma, 
detaining him in the kitchen. 

“Well, he’s been painting those hogs with the red 
paint the workmen left, and, if ever a boy needed a 
whipping, he does. It will take a long time to clean 
those hogs, and I’m just going to punish Scott!” 

By this time grandpa was at the door, and he heard 
Scott’s voice in prayer. ‘“‘O Lord! I have been a bad 
boy. I’ve been painting grandpa’s hogs, and I think I 
ought to be punished; so you may do what you want 
with me. You may shut me up in the closet a whole 
day, if you want to, and not give me anything to eat— 
unless, dear Lord, it’s a cookie or two.” 

Of course, grandpa turned away, feeling safe about 
Scott’s ever doing any more such mischief. Scott knew 
that he had wronged God because he had wronged his 
grandpa, and grandpa knew that he ought to forgive a 
little boy whom God had forgiven, while both knew that 
God always forgives those who ask him. So Scott came 
out of grandma’s room quiet and good, and very certain 
that it was all right between him and the Lord, and so 
with grandpa too. 

His life was not a very long one, but it was good and 
gentle and loving, so that this little prayer, and the 
many other little acts and words of the dear child, are 
held close and warm in the hearts of those who loved him. 





Pteblem. In this, as in many another case, there were 
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WAYS OF WORKING. 


<> 


RECEIVING AND HOLDING SCHOLARS. 


An exhibit of some of the special methods of a single 
school, apart from any value of those methods for gen- 
eral adoption, is useful as a stimulus to other schools to 
study method as method, and so to develop its own indi- 
viduality. Such an exhibit is furnished by Mr. H. Howard 
Pepper, the superintendent of the Jackson A venue Baptist 
(Mission) Sunday-school, Providence, Rhode Island, 

For instance, in assigning new scholars to their proper 
classes, this school uses the following blank: 





APPLICATION BLANK. 


JACKSON AVENUE BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Persons desiring to become members of the school 
are requested to fill out this blank. 





SERURE SUOIIIO vi isin: 0g 0080'ia cade chahageghecncpnndarsn sa ceesvsiooedee 
BUONO dibvy:ctvyutbocvesys ty gsdeshoosvodadsesesbbassossctben’ 
Are you a member of any Sunday-school ?...... .... 
WM BOE Fics csiene  ésoceeeses von tbecbdentawetoduber ouuke 
Were you ever a member of any Sunday-school ?... 
WERE WOROGE TS J icecess iccccckin cecssiseudescunsbunnspeleeveenes 
Do you consider yourself a Christian ?............0066 
Are you a member of any church ?............ssceeeees 
WBE COWEOI Po. sa sisscicdigiscignsecsecs bu beabcdeees’ ceesecenaee 
Do you attend the public day-school ?............s000 
WRMU GOOGLE T ae issseiicscigudnntics bhscesian comsicene cotdanene 











Mr. Pepper says: “The superintendent should fill out 
these blanks as an aid to fixing in his mind the name 
and face of the scholar. A superintendent who calls all 
the boys “Bub” and all the girls “Sis” does not have the 
influence which he might have if he knew their names, 

“Visitors at this school receive careful attention. The 
superintendent makes it a point to greet each one, and 
invite him to join the school if he is not a member of 
any school. All visitors are urged to enter some class 
during lesson study. Small children coming with older 
scholars are induced, if possible, to go into the primary 
class instead of staying in the older classes. Scholars 
often pay more attention to these small visitors than 
they do to the lesson. Small printed slips with the 
headings, ‘ Visitors,’ * Name,’ ‘ Residence,’ are handed to 
the teachers each Sunday, to be filled out and returned 
to the superintendent. He sends to all visitors floral 
texts, a tract, lesson pictures, and a.neat card bearing a 
picture of the chapel, name of the school, notice of the 
services, and the words ‘always welcome.’ 

“These are always sent through the mail, sealed, even 
if the visitor lives next door to the sender. This plan is 
showing good results. To many of the little visitors 
one of these has been their first letter. The writer re- 
ceived a response to one of these from a colored boy, 
who said: ‘I received your letter, and was glad to hear 
from you. I know I am welcome to your Sunday-school ; 
but, having to tend my place at the Hotel, I have 
had no chance to come and see you all.’ He closes 
with ‘ Write soon, and I will answer.’ 

“When a scholar has been absent two Sundays, a 
blank like the following is filled out and sent to the 
teacher : 








JACKSON AVENUE BAPTIST SUNDAY- SCHOOL. 
Seholar........ eid sdbbbldbs aden” veel Mec tacesbibereceslaaieein 
PRRs cssi dissed oudebaics cath {chiteets sescensba tooo need 
PME yiscaicdsudaatensioneueionn epsasecse décteqnenscseen evuitaa™ 
OTMM i essacesdcicissepaweche 

This scholar has been absent................+ Sundays 

The teacher is requested to find out the reason for 
such absence by visiting the scholar, if possible, and 
report to the secretary before next Sunday. 

H. HOWARD PEPPER, 
Sup’t. 








These, when returned, are sent to the superintendent. 
I have before me three blanks, with ‘reasons’ as follows: 
‘No shoes;’ ‘Sickness;’ ‘No one to bring her.’ These 
cases must, of course, receive prompt attention. Visiting 
by the teachers is one of the best ways of keeping the 
scholars interested, as well as building up aschool. The 
old excuse, ‘Haven’t time,’ is wearing out. During 
the nine months that our school has been organized, the 
sixteen teachers have visited 303 scholars. 

“We obtained the above form of absentee blank from 





‘The Model Superintendent.’ ” 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1889.] 


1. October 6.—The Tribes United under David..........0....000 28am, 5; 1-12 
-2, October 13.—The Ark Brought to Zion......... ie 3 Sam. @ 6: 1-12 
8, October 20,—David's Thanksgiving Prayer. 






4, October 27.—Sin, Forgiveness, and Peace............ccccssreeeeree Psa. a2: 1-11 
5. November 4.—David's Rebellious SOD............ccccceee sevens 2 Sam. 15: 1-12 


6. November 10,-- David's Grief for Absalom............06 ++. 2 Sam. 18: 18-33 
9. November 17.—David's Last Worda.............. sees Bam, 23: 1-7 
8. November 24.—Solomon’s Wise Choice. 
9. December 1.~—The Temple Dedicated ........ s+ 

10. December 8,—Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. ~_ 

11, December 15.—Solomon’s Fall . oded me | Kings i: +13 

12. Dee, 22%.—Clase of Solomon's Retga. ren a Kings 11: 26-438 

12. December 29.— Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov, 23: 29-35 ; or, 

Missionary Lesson, Psa, 110: 1-7, 





LESSON XII., SUNDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1889. 
CLOSE OF SOLOMON’S REIGN. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(1 Kings 11: 26-43. Memory verses: 42, 43.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


26 { And Jér-o-bd‘am the son of 26 And Jeroboam the son of 
Né’bat, an Eph’rath-ite of Zér’e-da, | Nebat, an Ephraimite of Zere- 
$6)’o-mon’s servant, whose moth-| dah, @ servant of Solomon, 
er’s name was Ze-ru/ah, a widow whose mother’s name was 
woman, even he lifted up his hand Zeruah, a widow woman, he 
against the king. also lifted up his hand against 

27- And this was the cause that 27 the king. And this was the 
he lifted up his hand against the | cause that he lifted up his 
king: $61’o-mon built Milo, and | hand against the king: Solo- 
répaired the breaches of the city mon built Millo, and ! repaired 
‘of Da’vid his father. | the breach of the city of David 

28 And the man Jér-o-bé’am 28 his father. And the man 
qwas a mighty man of valour: and| Jeroboam was a mighty man 
86l’/o-mon seeing the young man of valour: and Solomon saw 
that he was industrious, he made the young man that he was 
him ruler over all the charge of industrious, and he gave him 
the house of J6’seph, charge over all the *labour of 
. 26 And it came to pass at that | 29 the house of Joseph. And it 
time when Jér-o-b6’am went out came to pass at that time, 
of Je-ru’sa-lém, that the prophet when Jeroboam went out of 
A-hi/jah the Shi’lo-nite found| Jerusalem, that the prophet 
him in the way; and he had clad Ahijah the Shilonite found 
himself with a new garment; and him in the way; now Ahijah 
they two were alone in the field: had clad himself with a new 

80 And A-hi‘jah caught the new garment; and they two were 
garment that was on him, and | 80 alone in the field. And Ahi- 
rent it in twelve pieces; jab laid hold of the new gar- 

.81 And he said to Jér-o-bd’am, ment that was on him, and 
Take thee ten pieces: for thus | 31 rent it in twelve pieces. And 
saith the Lorp, the God of Is’- he said to Jeroboam, Take 
ta-el, Behold, I will rend the thee ten pieces: for thus saith 
kingdom out of the hand of 861’o- the Lorp, the God of Israel, 
mon, and will give ten tribes to Behold, I will rend the king- 
thee ; | dom ont of the hand of Solo- 

82 (But he shall haveonetribe! mon, and will give ten tribes 
for my servant Da’vid’s sake, and | 32 to thee; (but he shall have 
for Je-ru’sa-lém’s suke, the city | one tribe, for my servant 
which I have chosen out of afl| David's sake, and for Jeru- 
the tribes of Is’ra-el :) salem’s sake, the city which I 
* 38 Because: that they have for- have chosen out of all the 
gaken me, and have worshipped | 33 tribes of Israel:) because that 
Ash’té-réth the goddess of the they have forsaken me, and 
Zi-do/ni-ans, Chémésh the god have worshipped Ashtoreth the 
of the Mo’ab-ites, and MYlcom the goddess of the Zidonians, Che- 
god of the children of Am’mon, mosh the god of Moab, and 
and have not walked in my ways, Milcom the god of the children 
to do that which is right in mine of Ammon; and they have 
eyes, and to keep my statutes and not walked in my ways, to do 
my judgments, as did Da’vid his | that which is right in mine 
father. eyes, and to keep my statutes 

84 Howbeit I will nottakethe | and my judgements, as did 
whole kingdom out of his hand: | 34 David his father. Howbeit I 
but I will make him prince all will not take the whole king- 
the days of his life for Da’vid my | dom out of his hand: but I 
sérvant’s sake, whom I chose,| will make him prince all the 
because he. kept my command- | days of his life, for David my 
nients and my statutes: | servant’s sake, whom I chose, 

35 But I willtake the kingdom | because he kept my com- 
out of his son’s hand, and will! mandments and my statutes: 
give it into thee, even ten tribes. | 35 but I will take the kingdom 

86 And unto his son willl give | —_ out of his son’s hand, and will 
one tribe, that Da’vid my servant give it unto thee, even ten 
may have a lght alway before 36 tribes. And unto his son will 
me in Je-ru’sa-}ém, the city which | I give one tribe, that David 
Thavechosen metoputmyname! my servant may have a lamp 
there. | alway before me in Jerusalem, 

87 And I will take thee, and the city which I have chosen 
thon shalt reign according to all me to put mfy name there. 
that thy soul desireth, and shalt 87 And I will take thee, and 
be king over Is’ra-el, | thou shalt reign * according 

$8 And it shall be, if thou wilt} to all that thy soul desireth, 
hearken untoallthat command! and shalt be king over Israel. 
thee, and wilt walk in my ways, 38 And it shall be, if thou wilt 
and do that is right in my sight, hearken unto all that I com- 
to keep my statutes and my com-| mand thee, and wilt walk in 
mandments, as Di’vid my servant | my ways, and do that which 
did ; that I will be with thee, and is right in mine eyes, to keep 
build thee a sure house, asI built| my statutes and my command- 
for Da’vid, and will give Is’ra-el| ments, as David my servant 
unto thee. did ; that I will be with thee, 

$9 And I will for this afflict the and will build thee a sure 
seed of Da’vid, but not for ever. house, as I built for David, 

40 861’o-mon sought therefore| and will give Israel unto thee. 
to kill Jér-o-bé’am. And Jér-o- | 39 And I will for this afflict the 
bd’am arose, and fied into E’gypt,| seed of David, but not for ever. 
unto Shi’shak king of E’gypt, and ‘40 Solomon sought therefore to 


1 Heb. closed up, 2 Heb. burden. %Or, who kept 4Or, over all, 


TITLE: 














kill Jeroboam: but Jeroboam 
arose, and fied into Egypt, unto 
Shishak king of Egypt, and 


was in E’gypt until the death of 
86)/o-mon., 

41 ¢ And the rest of the acts of 
85l’o-mon, and all that he did, was in Egypt until the death 
and his wisdom, are they not of Solomon. 
written in the book of the acts of | 41 | Now the rest of the ? acts of 
861/o-mon? Solomon and all that he did, 

42 And the time that 86]/o-mon and his wisdom, are they not 
reigned in Je-ru’sa-lém over all written in the book of the acts 
Is’ra-el was forty years. 42 of Solomon? And the time 

48 And 86/’o-mon slept with his that Solomon reigned in Jeru- 
fathers, and was buried in the salem over all Israel was forty 
city of Da’vid his father: and | 43 years. And Solomon slept 
Ré-ho-bé/am his son reigned in with his fathers, and was 
his stead. buried in the city of David his 
father : and Rehoboam his son 
reigned in his stead. 

1 See 2 Chr, ix. 29, &c, 20Or, words Or, matters. 


The American Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah” for ‘‘ the Lorp” 
in verse 31, and “judgments’’ for “judgements” in verse 33, 











LESSON PLAN. 
ToPic OF THE QUARTER: Prosperity and Adversity. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: As long ashe sought 
the Lord, God made him to prosper.—2 Chron, 26 : 5. 


Lesson Topic: The Darkness of an Evil End. 


1. Jeroboam’s Treason, vs. 26-28, 40. 
LEsson OUTLINE:,{ 2. Ahijah’s Prophecy, vs. 29-39. 
3. Solomon’s End, vs. 40-43. 


GoLpEN Text: Let us hear the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter: Fear God, and keep his commandments: for this is the 
whole duty of man.—Ecel. 12 : 13. 


Datty Home READINGS: 
M.—1 Kings 11.: 26-48, The darkness of an evil end. 
T,—1 Kings 11 : 14-25. Adversaries of Solomon, 
W.—1 Kings 12: 1-15. Rehoboam’s folly. 
T.—1 Kings 12 : 16-88. From Rehoboam to Jeroboam. 
F,—2 Chron. 10: 1-19. Rehoboam deserted, 
$.—2 Chron. 11:1-17. The divided kingdoms. 
§$.—1 Kings 3: 1-15. Solomon’s bright beginning. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. JEROBOAM’S TREASON, 
1. His High Position : 


ne ... gave him charge over all... the house of Joseph 
) 

Jeroboam was a mighty man of valour (1 Kings 11: 28). 

Solomon saw... that he was on (1 Kings 11 ; 28). 

Men of high degree are a lie (Psi 9). 

A eunuch of great authority Seder’ Caniace (Acts 8 : 27). 


i. His Base ingratitude: 

He also lifted up his hand against the king (26). 
The men tha: lifted up their hand against my lord (2 Sam. 18 : 28). 
Sheba... hath lifted ? his hand against the king (2 Sam. 20 : 21). 
If I have lifted u ay rand 06 eg TT the ype (Job 31 : 21). 

er 3 ars familar lifted up his heel against me (Psa. 


* pie taigasttes Life: 

Solomon sought therefore to kill Jeroboam (40). 
Saul. .: said, I will smite David even to the wall as . 18 : 11). 
There is but a step between me and death (1 Sam. 20 
Saul cast his spear at him to smite him (1 Sam. 20: 33). 

The whole council sought,... that they might put him to death 

(Matt. 26 : 59). 

1. “He also lifted up his hand against the king.’ (1) The king; 

e Pod rebel; (3) The rebellion.—({1) Ingratitude ; (2) Treason ; 
ebellion. 

2. ‘‘He was industrious.’ (1) Industry manifested ; (2) Industry 
recognized ; (3) Industry rewarded.—(1) Industry ; (2) onor ; (3) 
Advancement. 

8. “Solomon sought therefore to kill Jeroboam.” (1) The wrath- 

ful monarch ; (2) The imperiled subject. 


II, AHIJAH’S PROPHECY. 


1. Solomon’s Kingdom to be Divided : 
I will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Soiomon (31). 
I will surely rend the. kingdom from thee (1 ping) ll: oe 


I will take the an and out of his son’s hand (1 
i peo le answered, . .. What portion have we in avid? o Kings 


so. had rebelled against the house of David (2 Chron. 10: 19). 
li. One Section to be Retained : 
Unto his son will I give one tribe (36), 
I will give one tribe to thy son (1 bey 11 : 13). 
He shall have one tribe (1 Kin - aly = 
a oe. cs eas of Israe . Rehoboam reigned over them 
ngs ) 
None... followed the house of David, but... Judah only (1 Kings 


HI. Jeroboam to be Crowned : 


Thou ... shalt be king over Israel (37). 
I will... give it to thy servant (1 Kings a} 11). 
I will... give ten tribes to thee (1 Ki : 31). 
Iwill. .. give it unto Laat even ten : id Kings 11 : 35). 
They sent and called hi m,... and made him king (1 Kings 12: hen 
1, “The prophet Ahijah... found him in the way.” (1) T 
prophet’s mission ; (2) The prophet’s message.—(1) ‘The Route 
meeting; (2) The wayside greeting. 
2. = will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon.” (1) 
— omon’s kingdom ; (2) Solomon’s transgression ; (3) Solomon’s 


a ¢ For “David my servant’s sake.’’ (1) David’s integrity ; (2) Jeho- 
vah’s favor ; (3) Solomon's gain. : @ 


III, SOLOMON’S END. 

|. His Acts: 

All that he did, and his wisdom (41). 
He was wiser een all men (1 Kings 4 : 31). 
He spake three thousand proverbs (1 Kings 4:82). 
He spake of trees, . . . beasts, . . . fowl, . . fishes ql + ghee 38). 
Galeinon built the house, an& ‘finished’ it ‘a Kings 6 : 
ll. His Death ; 

Solomon slept with his fathers, and was buried (43). 


Dust thou panied tnt unto dust shalt thou return (Gen. 3 : 19). 

He was b in the city of beg his father (2 Chron. 9 : 31), 

a goeth to his long home (Eccl. 12 : 5). 
ie cloned ends team once te aie tah? | 27). 








Se 


—— ie, 


WW, His Successor : 
Rehobvam his son reigned in his stead (43). 
Rehoboam reigned over them (1 Kings 12 : 17). 
Rehoboam the son of Solomon reigned in Judah (L Kings 14; 21) 
Solomon’s son was Rehoboam (1 ~ mn. 3 : 10). , 
Solomon begat Rehoboam (Matt. 1 7). ‘ 
1, ‘* The rest of the acts of Solomon, and all that he did.” (1) ) Acts 
of wisdom ; (2) Acts of folly.—Solomon’s completed record o 
In the eyes of men: (2) In the eyes of God. 
2, ‘*Solomon slept with his fathers,”’ (1) The sleeping fathers - ; (2) 
= per mg sons.—(1) The generations gone; (2) The genera. 
ons going, 
3. “‘Rehoboam his son reigned in his stead.”” (1) A vacated throne; 
(2) An insufficient substitute. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
KING SOLOMON. 


His birth (2 Sam. 5 : 14; 1 Chron. 3 
He loved God (1 Kings 3°: 3). 

His wise choice (1 Kings 8 : 9, 10). 
His high reward (1 Kings 8 : 12, 13). 
His wealth (1 Kings 10 : 14-23, 27). 
His wisdom (1 Kings 8 : 28 ; 4 : 29-31). 
His splendor (Matt. 6 : 29 ; Luke 12 : 27). 
His fall (1 Kings 11 ; 1, 6, 9). 

His end (1 Kings 11 : 43). 


75; 14: 4). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The present lesson covers in part 
the same period of time as the last; hence.the events recorded 
in 1 Kings 11; 14-25 are not strictly “intervening.” An 
account is there given of two adversaries who harassed Solo- 
mon during his reign: one, Hadad, an Edomite, who escaped 
the slaughter in the days of David, and allied himself: with 
the king of Egypt; the other, Rezon, wha established him. 
self in Damascus. 

Piacrs.—The city of David; some place in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem; the land of Egypt. 

Trme.—The death of Solomon took place about B.C. 975, 
according to the usual chronology. The prophecy to Jero- 
boam may be dated ten years earlier, some time after the 
completion of the palace, and very shortly after the predic- 
tion in the last lesson. 

Prrsons.—Jeroboam; Solomon; Ahijah the Shilonite; 
Shishak, king of Egypt; and Rehoboam. 

Incrpents.—The advancement of Jeroboam; a prediction 
symbolically made to him; the explanation of it by the 
prophet Ahijah; the flight of Jeroboam to Egypt; a sum- 
mary of Solomon’s reign. : 

PARALLEL PassaGe.—2 Chronicles 9 : 29-31 (correspond. 
ing to verses 41-43 of the lesson), 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


The reign of Solomon, which began with such bright pros 
pects, is sadly clouded at its close. In many respects this is 
the most brilliant period of Israelitish history. David had 
extended and strengthened the kingdom and subdued its foes. 
When Solomon assumed the reins of government, the terri- 
tory of Israel reached the full limits which had been promised 
by Moses. The humble piety of Solomon’s early years, the 
wisdom asked and granted to him in such an extraordinary 
measure, the luster which gathers about him at the dedication 
of the temple, and the enthusiastic admiration excited in the 
queen of Sheba, are all graphically depicted. If the record 
could have closed there, it would have been illustrious indeed. 

Verse 26.—And Jeroboam the son of Nebat: After referring 
briefly to two foreign adversaries, who were raised up against 
Solomon,—namely, Hadad in Edom and Rezon in Syria,— 
the historian mentions at greater length a more serious 
domestic enemy.—An Ephraimite of Zeredah: The rivalry 
between the two powerful tribes of Judah and Ephraim 
makes Jeroboam’s origin significant. There was no quarter 
in which opposition to the royal house of David was more 
likely to arise. Nothing is known of Zeredah beyond the 
statement here made that it was within the bounds of Eph- 
raim. From acomparison of 2 Chronicles 4; 17 with 1 Kings 
7 : 46, it has been inferred that it was the same with Zarethan, 
and that it was situated in the valley of the Jordan. The 
identification is, however, uncertain; and the account given 
of it in a long passage inserted in the Septuagint after 1 Kings 
12: 24 is of very doubtful authority.—A servant of Solomon: 
Not merely a subject, but one who had been in his employ in 
an important official position, as is stated subsequently.— 

Whose mother’s name was Zeruah, a widow woman: These details 
are interesting as showing the exact knowledge of the writer 
in the case.—He also lifted wp his hand against the king: The 
particular acts of hostility which he committed in the life- 
time of Solomon are not recorded. They were sufficient to 
excite the animosity of Solomon, and rendered Jeroboam’s 
flight necessary (v. 40). 

Verse 27.—That this was the cause that he lifted up his hand 
against the king: Or these were the circumstances under which 
he attempted such a revolt.—Solomon built Millo (see on 
2 Sam. 5: 9): This was a fortress in the line of the defenses 
constructed by David for the protection of the city on the 
north. Solomon enlarged or strengthened it by such addi- 
tions as seemed necessary or desirable.—And repaired [Heb., 

“closed up”) the breach of the city of David his father: This 
may refer simply to the repair of any damage which the 
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fortified ea wail built by David had suffered in the interval. 
As, however, Jerusalem had not been besieged, and there is 

no apparent reason for any breach having occurred in works 
w recently erected, and “the breach” here spoken of is not 
gid to be in the wall, it has been supposed with considerable 
plausibility that the breach here intended is the rupture in 
the mountain, or the deep valley between Movnt Zion and 
Moriah, known asthe Tyropeon. By closing this with a wall 
the defenses of Jerusalem were greatly strengthened on that 
side, and the temple mountain was brought within the fortified 
circuit of the city. 

Verse 28.—And the man Jeroboam was a mighty man of 
salour: This phrase means that he was a man of remarkable 
ability. It is mostly used of warriors and in connection with 
military matters. But it is here intended to describe Jero- 
boam’s fitness for the work devolved upon him in the matter 
of these constructions —And Solomon saw the young man that 
he was industrious: Literally, “that he was doing work,” and 
by implication that he was doing it well. The industry and 
capacity which he showed in a subordinate position led to 
his promotion.— And he gave him charge over all the labour 
[Heb., “burden”] of the house of Joseph: In building the 
temple (1 Kings 5 : 13, 14), Solomon engaged workmen from 
all parts of the country, which labored in detachments, each 
working a month at a time, and then released for two months. 
He may have had a somewhat similar arrangement in the 
work of fortifying Jerusalem. Jeroboam was set to superin- 
tend those who were drawn from the tribes of Manasseh and 
Ephraim. 

Verse 29.—And it came to pass at that tine: While Jero- 
boam was thus engaged.— When Jeroboam went out of Jerusa- 
len: As he had occasion to go outside of the city for some 
purpose.— That the prophet Ahijah the Shilonite fownd him in the 
way: A later prediction respecting Jeroboam by this same 
prophet from Shiloh’ (see 1 Kings 14 : 2, etc.).—Now Ahijah 
had clad himself with a new garment: Although the expression 
is ambiguous, it is plain from the connection that it was 
- Ahijah, and not, as some have supposed, Jeroboam, who wore 
the new garment, which he put on for the sake of the signifi- 
cant use that he was about to make of it. 

Verses 30, 31.—The new garment rent in twelve pieces, of 
which ten were given to Jeroboam, denoted that the kingdom 
of Israel, which had but recently been established, and was 
now in the fulness of its strength, was to be rent asunder, and 
that-Jeroboam should have control of ten tribes, while the 
remainder should be left under the sway of the house of 
David. This was not intended as an intimation to Jeroboam 
that he should raise the standard of revolt or take any active 
measures to possess himself of the dominion thus promised 
to him. No agency on his part isesuggested or demanded. 
The Lord proposed to effect this result himself. His lan- 
guage is, “ I will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solo- 
mon, and will give ten tribes tothee.” His place was to wait 
quietly until God in his providence brought his word to pass, 
as Saul and subsequently David did after they had been 
anointed by Samuel. 

Verse 82.—But he shall have one tribe: Though Benjamin 
as well as Judah adhered to the house of David (1 Kings 
12:21; 2 Chron. 11 : 3, 23), the preponderance of Judah 
was sO sie’ that it is spoken of as though but a single tribe 
remained (1 Kings12: 20; 2 Kings 17: 18).—or my servant 
David's sake: In fulfilment of the promise of perpetual royalty 
made to him by the prophet Nathan, which was to be main- 
tained even though his descendants should be punished for 
their sins (2 Sam. 7 : 14-16).—And for Jerusalem’s sake: The 
appointed seat of God’s worship. For the preservation of 
the true religion in its purity, Jerusalem and the temple 
should be guarded from such utter apostasy as befell the 
northern kingdom. And in like manner, with a view to the 
subsequent coming of Prince Messiah, the house of David was 
still to be maintained upon the throne. 

Verse 33.— Because that they have forsaken me, and have wor- 
shiped Ashtoreth: The rending of the kingdom in twain, 
which involved numberless evils to the nation, whose peace 
was broken, whose strength was reduced, and which thereby 
became more exposed to the incursions of neighboring foes as 
well as an easier prey to the encroachments of the great 
Assyrian and Babylonish Empire, was intended, not only to 
punish Solomon for his sin, but the people also for theirs. 
The idolatry which he was so infatuated as to sanction in his 
foreign wives, was not confined to them. It infected all 
ranks and classes among the people, who were seduced by 
the example of the royal household. 

Verse 34.—I will make him prince all the days of his life: 
Solomon should be continued upon the throne of an unbroken 
kingdom as long as he lived. God’s preserving him in this 
position is equivalent to placing him in it day by day afresh. 

Verse 35.—But I will take the kingdom out of his son’s hand: 
This was not to come to pass until his son Rehoboam came 
to the throne. 

Verse 36.—That David my servant may have a lamp alway 
before me: That his family may not suffer utter extinction 
and go out in darkness (1 Kings 15:4; 2 Kings8:19). A 


like figure is employed in 2 Samuel 14:7, where the desola- 





of the fire which was blazing on the hearth; and more pre- 
cisely still in 2 Samuel 21 : 17, where the figure } is that of 
putting out the light of the lamp kept burning in the dwell- 
ing, and thus shrouding all in darkness.—The city which I 
have chosen me to put my name there: This language is used 
with allusion to the like expression in the Mosaic law (Deut. 
12:11). God’s name is that by which he is known. He 
puts his name where he makes a revelation of himself. This 
does not mean merely that the city was called by the Lord’s 
name,—that men spoke of it as the city of the Lord,—but 
that it was in a very real sense God’s dwelling-place, and 
that he there revealed himself and made known his will. 
Verse 37.—He should be king in the fullest sense, such as 
should completely gratify all his ambitious desires, This 
seems to convey an intimation that Jeroboam already cher- 
ished aspirations after royalty, and that Ahijah was aware of 
this fact. 

Verse 38.—The perpetuity of his kingdom is made de- 
pendent upon his faithful adherence to the law of God and 
his obedience to the Divine will. In this case the Lord says 
to him—ZI will be with thee, and will build thee a sure house: He 
should have such prosperity as should attest the presence and 
favor of God; and his posterity should continue age after age 
to possess the throne now promised to him.—And will give 
Israel unto thee: The ten tribes, as constituting the great body 
of the people, bore the name of Israel, in contrast with the 
southern kingdom of Judah. 

Verse 39.—And I will for this afflict the seed of Duvid: For the 
reason above given, namely, their sinful departure from the 
Lord, and disregard of his commandments.—But not for ever: 
This schism was not to be perpetual. It was tolerated tem- 
porarily for a special reason. It was, however, at variance 
with the true idea of God’s people. Israel was the one people 
of the Lord, and ought not to be severed. Though long dis- 
united, they should be brought together again, and King 
Messiah shall rule over the whole, once more united. 

Verse 40.—Jeroboam’s ambitious designs revealed them- 
selves so clearly and offensively that Solomon would have 
taken his life had he not fled for safety to Egypt.—Shishak 
(see 1 Kings 14 : 25). The invasion there described, the 
original record of which, by the monarch himself, still exists 
in the monuments of Egypt, may have been intended as a 
diversion in favor of his recent guest Jeroboam. 

Verse 41.— The book of the acts of Solomon: This is a reference 
for fuller information to the original treatise from which this 
history was drawn, and which may have been the public 
official records of his reign. The reference implies that this 
was still in existence when the Books of Kings were written, 
and is a voucher of the accuracy of the history as here given, 

Verse 42.—The length of Solomon’s reign was forty years, 
which was abridged from what it would have been had he 
maintained his fidelity to the Lord’s service (1 Kings 3 : 14), 
Over all Israel: This is noted in distinction from all subse- 
quent reigns which were over the divided kingdom, 
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THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The geign of Solomon was the spring tide of Hebrew great- 
ness, but it began to ebb even before the wise king died. A 
far-reaching empire; 2 merchant navy bearing the Jewish 
flag to distant lands of the East; a wide and profitable trade 
with the countries round; great palaces in Jerusalem, includ- 
ing the temple; imperial splendor in the court; and much 
else,—so dazzled the imagination in after centuries that “the 
glory of Solomon” became the proverbial expression, in 
Israel, for supreme magnificence. But the material splendor 
of this noonday of the race was its least claim to honor; it 
was, also, a period of great literary activity, for to this time 
must be referred the development of intellectual culture in 
various directions. The religious philosophy constantly 
recurring in the later portions of Scripture, under the name 
of Wisdom, dates from this age. Religious poems like 
the Song of Songs; pithy sentences which have ever since 
been recognized as proverbs; treatises on natural science, 
either from Solomon or those stimulated to such studies by 
his example,—were ouly some of the fruits of increased mental 
activity in the nation. 

But all this light was, unfortunately, attended by an ever- 
lengthening shadow. No people of antiquity more jealously 
guarded popular liberty, even under kings, than the Jews; 
and Solomon was, before long, felt to be endangering this by 
introducing a despotism which, if not checked, would reduce 
them to the level] of the enslaved nations around. The taxa- 
tion grew ruinously oppressive, especially from the forms in 
which, partly, it was levied. The cost of the temple must 
have been great, but the profits of the king’s commercial 
revenues may have defrayed it largely. Yet the objection 
of Nathan that God had been pleased to dwell in a “tent” 
through the past, and did not need a great temple like the 
temples of the outside nations, may well have expressed the 
dissatisfaction of the tribes at the undertaking, as not only 
an imitation of heathen usages, but as centralizing at Jeru- 





tion of a household is expressed by quenching the last coal 
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land, and thus at once robbing local shrines of their glory, 
and raising Jerusalem to a political center, with the king 
supreme alike over the priesthood and all tribal institutions, 
Then came the lavish outlay on a series of palaces; the crea- 
tion of a harem on the vastest scale; the hugeness of the civil 
list to maintain numberless court officials and the multitudi- 
nous retinues of his queens, concubines, and dignitaries, and 
the unlimited expenditure to gratify the tastes and whims of 
the great sultan. The private domains of the crown, though 
very large, no longer provided sufficient revenue, though in- 
creased by the tribute of subject nations, the gifts of rich 
great visitors,—as the queen of Sheba,—and the profits from 
foreign commerce and trade licenses, The whole country was 
divided into twelve sections, each of which had to furnish 
contributions to the royal table and the other expenses of the 
court, It seems, indeed, probable, that, in the later years of 
the king, a poll tax was levied universally, though such a tax 
was especially hateful to Jew and Canaanite alike. 

Still worse, a system of forced labor, to carry out the grand 
conceptions of Solomon in his palaces, roads, fortifications, 
gardens, reservoirs, and aqueducts, was established, thus 
introducing virtual slavery, like that which prevailed in 
Egypt till lately. Thirty thousand men were forced to fell 
trees on Lebanoneor toil in the quarries under Jerusalem,— 
each division of ten thousand serving for four months in the 
year; that is, every third month. Nor was this all. Seventy 
thousand men were told off as porters and laborers, while 
eighty thousand more were sent to Lebanon and the stone 
quarries to prepare the rough material for final use, this 
vast army being kept to its task by no fewer than thirty-two 
hundred overseers. 

The suffering thus entailed must have been terrible. To 
labor for years in dark, damp quarries, in rough mountain 
forests, or in the heavy toil of dragging beams or squared 
stones, doubtless told heavily on the populatio#i. No wonder 
there was dissatisfaction, especially when the haughty Eph- 
raim had thus to serve like a slave for the glory of Jerusalem 
and Judah. 

But the avenger was at hand. Solomon himself received 
a Divine intimation that the kingdom would be rent from 
him for his idolatry, apart from other shortcomings, and 
Judah ‘alone be left to his son. The instrument of this great 
revolution proved to be one Jeroboam, from Zaretan, in the 
Jordan district,—a man of bright intelligence, who had been 
employed by Solomon as superintendent of the task work 
exacted from the northern tribes on the fortifications of Jeru- 
salem. To strengthen the new capital was, to such men, in- 
tensely hateful, as tending to establish the supremacy of the 
tribe they regarded as their rival, and to lower the importance 
of the rest of the tribes forever. 

Of the death of Solomon we know nothing. Things con- 
tinued outwardly calm till he passed away, excepting when 
subject communities strove to regain independence. But the 
ground-swell of discontent was already heaving under the 
smooth glitter of his monarchy; and the folly of his son ere- 
long heightened the storm, till in one wild surge the one 
of the wise king’s empire disappeared forever. 
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THE NEW GARMENT RENT. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Solomon falls into the background in the last part of the 
story of his reign, and his enemies are more prominent than 
himself. So long as he walked with God, he was of impor- 
tance for the historian; but as soon as he forsook God, and 
was consequently forsaken of his wisdom, he becomes as 
insignificant as an empty vessel which has once held sweet 
perfume, or a piece of carbon through which the electric 
current has ceased to flow. The sunshine has left that peak, 
and shines on other summits. Never was there a sadder 
eclipse. , 

This lesson tells us first how the instrument for shattering 
Solomon’s kingdom was shaped by himself. It is the old 
story of a young man of mark, attracting the eyes of the king, 
being promoted to offices of trust, which at once stir ambition 
and give prominence and influence which seem to afford a 
possibility of gratifying it. The passion for building, so com- 
mon in Eastern kings, and the cause of so much misery to 
their subjects, had grown in Solomon; and as his later days 
were harassed by war, and he had lost the safe defense of 
God’s arm, Jerusalem had to be enclosed by a wall. His 
father had been able to leave a “breach,” because the Lord 
was a wall round him and his city ; and if Solomon had kept ° 
in his paths, he would have had no need to add to his forti- 
fications. The preservation of ancestral piety is for nations 
and individuals a surer protection than the improvement on 
ancestral outward defenses, Jeroboam made himself con- 
spicuous by his energy (for that rather than “ valor” must 
be the meaning of the word), and so got promotion. It was 
natural, but at the same time dangerous, to put him in com- 
mand of the forced labor of his own tribe, as the narrative 
shows us was done; for “the house of Joseph” is the tribe 
of Ephraim, to which, according to the correct translation 
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thrown among his kinsmen, and would at once gaih influ- 
ence and learn to sympathize with their discontent, or, 
at any rate, to know where the sore places were, if he ever 
wanted to inflame them. One can easily fancy the grumblings 
of the Ephraimites dragged up to Jerusalem to the hated 
labor, which Samuel had predicted (1 Sam. 8: 16), and how 
easy it would be for the officer in charge to fan discontent or 
to win friends by judicious indulgence. How long this went 
on we do not know, but the fire had smouldered for some 
time under the unconscious king’s very eyes, when it was 
fanned into a flame by Ahijah’s breath. 

That is the second stage in our lesson,—the spark on the 
tinder, We have heard nothing of prophets during Solo- 
mon’s reign; but now this man from Shiloh, the ancient seat 
of the tabernacle, meets the ambitious young officer in some 
solitary spot with the message, which answered to his secret 
thoughts, and made his heart beat fast. The symbolic action 
preceding the spoken word, as usual, supplied the text, of 
which the word was the explanation and expansion. How 
pathetic is the newness of the garment! Unworn, strong, 
and fresh, it yet isrent in pieces. So the kingdom is so recent, 
with such possibilities of.duration, and yet it must be shat- 
tered! So quickly has the experiment broken down! It is 
little more than a century since Saul’s anointing, little more 
ithan seventy years since the choice of David, and already the 
fabric, which had such fair promise of perpetuity, is ready to 
vanish away. If we may say so, that new garment represents 
the Divine disappointment and sorrow over the swift corrup- 
tion of the kingdom. It was probably merely some loose 
square of cloth which Ahijah tore, with violence propor- 
tioned to its newness, into twelve pieces, ten of which he 
thrust into the astonished Jeroboam’s hands. The com- 
mentary followed. 

Ahijah’s prophecy is substantially the same as the previous 
threatening to Solomon, which had done no good. The 
incipient fulfilment in the wars with Edom and Syria had 
been equally futile; and therefore God, who never strikes 
without warning, and never warns without striking, if men 
do not heed, now drops the message into ears that were only 
too ready to hear. The seed fell on prepared soil, and Jero- 
boam’s half-formed plans would be consolidated and fixed. 
The scene is like that in which the witches foretell to Mac- 
beth his dignity. Slumbering ambitions are sfirred, and a 
half-inclined will is finally determined by the glimpse into 
the fature. How easily men are persuaded that God speaks, 
and how willing they are to obey, when their inclinations 
jump with Heaven’s. commandments! The prophet’s mes- 
sige makes the separation of the kingdoms a direct Divine 
act, and yet it was the breaking up of a Divine institution. 
‘God’s dealings have to be shaped according to facts, and he 
changes his methods, and lets the feebleness of his creatures 
‘and their sins mold his august procedure. The divine Pot- 
ter, like mere human artisans, has his spoiled pieces of work, 
‘and, with infinite resource and patience as infinite, re-shapes 
the clay into other forms. The separation of the kingdoms 
was a Divine act, and yet it is treated often in the later books 
‘asacrimeand rebellion. God works out his purposes through 
men’s deeds, and their motives determine whether their acts 
‘are sins or obedience. A man may be a rebel, while he is 
doing the will of God, if what he does be done at the bidding 
of his own selfishness, The separation of the kingdoms was 
God’s doing, but it was brought about by the free action of 
men obeying most secular impulses of political discontent, 
and led by a cunning self-seeking schemer. 

Note that the prophecy is in three parts, First, verses 
31-33 announce the punishment, with the reservation of a 
dwindled dominion to the Davidic house, for the sake of their 
great ancestor and of God’s choice of Jerusalem, and solemnly 
‘charge on the people the idolatry which the king had intro- 
duced. The second part (vs. 34-36) postpones the execution 
of the sentence till after Solomon’s death, and assign the same 
two reasons for this further forbearance. The third part 
(vs. 37-39) promises Jeroboam the kingdom, and lays down 
the conditions on which the favors promised to David 
and his house may be his. The whole closes with the 
assurance that the affliction of the seed of David is not to 
be forever. 

The punishment was heavy; for the disruption of the king- 
dom meant the wreck of all the prosperity of Solomon’s earlier 
days, the hopeless weakness of the divided tribes as against 
the formidable powers that pressed in on them from north 
and south, frequent intestine wars, bitter hatred instead of 
amity. Yet there was another side toit; for the very failure 
of the human kings made the Messianic hope the more bright, 
like a light glowing in the deepening darkness, and tumult 
and oppression might teach those whom prosperity and peace 


‘had only corrupted. The great lesson for us is the ruin which 


follows on departure from God. We do not see national sins 
followed with equal plainness or swiftness by national judg- 
ments; but the history of Israel is meant to show on a large 
scale what is always true, in the long run, both for nations 
and for individuals, that “it is an evil thing and a bitter” to 


depart from the living God. Mark, too, that the judgment 


is wrought out by perfectly natural causes. The separation 
follows old lines of cleavage. The strength of David's king- 








dom lay in the south; and Ephraim was too powerful a tribe 
and too proud of its ancient glories, to acquiesce cheerfully 
in the pre-eminence of Judah. The oppression of forced 
labor and heavy taxation was put forward as the reason for 
the revolt, and, no doubt, was the reason for the readiness 
with which the ten tribes rallied to Jeroboam’s flag. There 
are two ways of writing history. You can either leave God 
out, or trace all to him. The former way calls itself “scien- 
tific” and “ positive.” The latter is the Bible way. Per- 
haps, if modern history were written on the same principles 
as the books of Kings, the Divine hand would be as plainly 
visible,—only it requires an inspired historian to do it. The 
way of bringing about the judgment for departing from God 
has changed, but the judgment remains the same to-day as 
when Ahijah rent his garment. 

Between verses 39 and 40 we must suppose an attempt at 
armed rebellion by Jeroboam. That is implied by the ex- 
pression that he “lifted his hand against the king” (vs. 26, 
27). That attempt must have been put down by Solomon. 
And that it should have been made shows how little Jero- 
boam was influenced by religious motives. The prophet’s 
words had set him all afire with ambitious hopes, and he 
paid no heed to the distinct assurance that Solomon was to 
be “Prince all the days of his life”” He stretched out a 


rash, self-willed hand to snatch the promised crown, and | 


broke God’s commandment even while he pretended to be 
keeping it. How different David’s conduct in like circum- 
stances! He took no steps to bring about the fulfilment of 
Samuel’s promise at his anointing, but patiently waited for 
God to do as he had said in his own time, and meantime did 
his lowly work, God’s time is the best time; and he who 
greedily grasps at a premature fulfilment of promised good 
will have to pay for it by defeat and exile from the modest 
good he had. 

Jeroboam’s flight to Egypt brings that ill-omened name on 
the page for the first time since the exodus. It has given 
occasion to an extraordinary addition to the Septuagint, pro- 
fessing to tell his adventures there,—how he was high in 
Shishak’s favor, and married a princess. That is apparently 
pure legend; but his residence there was important, as the 
beginning of Egypt’s interference in Israel’s affairs. It is an 
old trick of aggressive nations to side with a pretender to the 
throne of a country which they covet, and benevolently to 
strengthen him that he may weaken it. No doubt it was as 
Jeroboam’s ally that Shishak invaded Judah in the fifth year 
of Rehoboam, and plundered the temple and the palace, 
It was a bad beginning for a king of Israel to be a pensioner 
of Egypt. 

The lesson closes with the sad reticent formula which ends 
each reign, and in Solomon’s case hides so much that is 
tragic and dark. This was all that could be said about the 
end of a career that had begun so nobly. If more had been 
said, the record would have been sadder; and so the pitying 
narrative casts the veil of the stereotyped summary over the 
miserable story. There are many instances in history of 
lives of genius and enthusiasm, of high promise and partial 
accomplishment, marred and flung away, but none which 
present the great tragedy of wasted gifts, and blossoms never 
fruited in a sharper, more striking form than the life of the 
wise king of Israel, who “in his latter days” was “a fool.” 
The goodliest vessel may be shipwrecked in sight of port. 
Solomon was not an old man, as we count age, when he died ; 
for he reigned forty years, and was somewhere about twenty 
when he became king. But it was “when he was old” that 
he fell; and that through passion which should have been 
well under control long before. The sun went down in a 
thick bank of clouds, which rose from undrained marshes in 
his soul, and stretched high up in the western horizon. His 
career, in its glory and its shame, preaches the great lesson 
which the Book of Ecclesiastes puts into his mouth as “the 
conclusion of the whole matter:” “Fear God, and keep his 
commandments; for this is the whole duty of man.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


The real dictatorship of empire was in the hands of God’s 
prophets, while such men as Saul and Solomon were playing 
at kirging it. God had made kings out of ass-hunters and 
sheep-keepers; and he never made them too great for unmak- 
ing. Great kings, whom God had left, were nothing to a 
Samuel or Ahijah whom God accompanied. How much more 
graphic and effective a speech a rent mantle is, than a few ar- 
ticulated breaths. God’s significances are always the strongest. 

That men might know the exact ground of this uncrown- 
ing, it is given: He has “forsaken ‘me, and. .. worshipped 
Ashtoreth” (v.33). The practical worship of this incarnated 
lasciviousness has made the earth a graveyard of nations, 
pools of pollution that could not be redeemed. 

The kingdom was offered as a continuous prosperity to 
Jeroboam, on precisely the same conditions as it had been to 
every Judean ruler from the first. The repeated effort to engraft 
this idea on the minds of men shows God’s infinite patience. 
Jeroboam, this mighty man of valor, thought he had warrant 





to take the kingdom at once. He had not David's Patience | 
and desire of Divine guidance. Instead of going toa throne _ 
he went to exile, and chose Egypt, the worst place he cou|q ” 


another of God’s nocturnal visits, 

What is more pitiable,.in the whole history of sin, than 
the end of Solomon as compared with his early state! f, 
who had talked with God twice, ruled splendidly, judged 
wisely, dedicated a temple, been known over all the earth, 
now aslave of heathen women, supporting the worship of 
the abominations of the Zidonian, and seeking to kill his 
divinely appointed successor. Has sin any limits, or up. 
surpassable bounds? Has it returns? Not of itself. [i 
desires and strength for return weaken daily, and the 
obstacles to return strengthen daily, A Saviour from with. 
out is a necessity. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Jeroboam, the son of Nebat,... whose mother’s name wig 
Zerwah, a widow woman (vy. 26). It is not alone in the Bible 
story that a man’s parents are often spoken of as if they had 
much to do with his record, or as if his conduct reflected 
credit or discredit on their name. All the world recognizes 
the fact that parents are largely responsible for the well-doing 
or the ill-doing of their children, and that children have the 
honor of their parents in their keeping. Peculiarly is it the 
case that a mother who is a widow sltapes the character and 
the course of her child, because she alone can exercise 
parental influence over him. What a cause of stimulus and 
of cheer ought this fact to be to a good mother in the care of 
her children! What an incentive ought it to be to a loving 
son to do well for his mother’s sake! 

Solomon saw the young man that he was industrious, and he 
gave him charge over all the labour of the house of Joseph (v. 28). 
Solomon was wise enough to know that a young man who 
was doing well in one place would be likely to do well ina 
larger place. And Solomon was wise enough to be watchful 
over the men who were in his service, in order to promote 
those who were deserving of promotion, for his own sake as 
well as for theirs. Capable workers are in demand in this 
world, especially in the higher planes; and they are, as a 
rule, to be secured from those who are already doing service 
on the lower planes. The best way, therefore, for a young 
man to obtain advancement, is to fill as well. as pogsible.the 
place he already has. If he will do this, he need have no 
fear that his well-doing will be overlooked by those who are 
over him, or that his superiority will fail of recognition. The 
highest proof that a man can give of his fitness for a larger 
sphere, is his successful filling of a smaller sphere while he 
occupies it. 

Thus saith the Lord, . . . Iwill rend the kingdom out of the 
hand of Solomon. ... Howbeit I will not take the whole kingdom 
out of his hand: but I will make him prince all the days of his 
life, for David my servant's sake, whom I chose, because he kept 
my commandments: .. . but I will take the kingdom out of his 
son’s hand, and will give it unto thee, even ten tribes, And unto 
his son will I give one tribe, that Duvid my servant may have a 
lamp always before me in Jerusalem (vs. 31-36). We gain a 
great deal through others. We are gainers by a godly 
ancestry, We are gainers by the prayers and by the interests 
of those who love us, We are spared many things, because of 
God’s love for those with whom we are linked, or whom we 
are set to represent. The legacies of sacred affection are a 
precious possession. God recognizes them as precious, and we 
have reason to feel their preciousness. And if we are thus the 
gainers through others, ought not others to be the gainers 
through us? If we will be wholly the Lord’s, the Lord will 
not only do for us, but will do for those whom we love, or who 
represent us. What an incentive is this to love and obedience 
and faith—God-ward! 

Now the rest of the acts of Solomon, and all that he did, and his 
wisdom, are they not written in the book of the acts of Solomon ? 
(v. 41.) A man’s character, as God judges him, is to be esti- 
mated in the light of the main purpose of his life, of that 
which he honestly seeks to be and to do, whether he has 
approximated to that standard, or fallen far short of it, in 
actual performance. Buta man’s permanent reputation among 
men must depend on what he has done, rather than on what 
| he might have done, or what he has wanted to do. The 
story that is preserved of men of mark in the historic past is 
| largely made up of mentions of this and that action on their 
| part, as illustrative of their whole course of conduct among 
|men. Not all that they did is preserved to the world, but 
| that which gives them their place in history is indicated by 

the recorded illustrative actions of theirs. It matters little 
| how much wisdom was claimed for a man while he lived, if 

his record shows that he was all the time making a fool of 
| himself. His reputation for strength of character will be 
shaped by the memory of his deeds that showed that strength, 
rather than by the record of testimony that he was supposed 
to have it. The only sure way of having a good reputation 
is by doing deeds that are worthy of praiseand honor, “The 
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jook of the acts” of any man may fairly be pointed to, i 

‘ fof the man’s main course in life, whatever his friends 
or his enemies may be disposed to say about him, 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


As we have already seen, Solomon started well in life. He 
pad a godly father,—for although David's life was not by any 
means sinless, it was far above the average of men’s lives, in 
those days, for uprightness, There was no king of all the sur- 
younding nations who could be for a moment compared with 
the King of Israel in respect to his morals, Moreover, the 
young king, when he came to the throne, seems to have been 
filled with a modest spirit, and to have sought the guidance 
of God for the task that confronted him, Let the teacher 
review this part of Solomon’s life briefly, so as to make the 
contrast that this lesson presents, all the stronger. 

We have seen, however, how, with the advance of years, 
the king yielded more and more to the temptations that 
encompassed him, and at last departed from almost every 
good way. In the matter of polygamy he exceeded all that 
had gone before him, and in the matter of the encouragement 
of idolatry he made a fearful record. Many were the shrines 
that he erected, or allowed to be erected, to false gods, so that 
all the land was polluted with his abominations, No doubt 
he had his excuses to make, behind which he hoped to hide 
himself; but they were all vain excuses, and counted for 
nothing with God, whose commands were not to be mistaken, 
so plain were they in all things. Solomon had sowed the 
wind, and what could he expect to reap but the whirlwind? 
Had he seen the true state of affairs in Israel, he would have 
recognized that he himself had done more to bring the pride 
of Israel down than all her enemies put together; for he 
had departed from the ways of God, and had not kept those 
commandments of which Joshua had said, that, if they were 

kept, Israel should ride victorious over all her foes. 

In our lesson we have only another illustration of how far 


his reign. The prophet, in obedience to the Divine com- 
mand, has appointed Jeroboam to be king over the ten tribes; 
but instead of recognizing the authority of the utterance, 
Solomon tries to thwart the Divine purpose by killing the 
man who is to be the rival of his son. Im this he fails, as all 
those fail who try to counteract the Divine will. Pharaoh 
had tried this before with Moses, and had bitten the dust in 
consequence. Herod tried it in later times, but found that 
he was running against a brick wall. So did this wilful 
monarch ; for God saved the young prospective king, and the 
Divine plan was fully carried out as soon as the aged monarch 
was in his grave. So ends the story of the life. of him who 
once bade fair to surpass even the glories of his father’s reign, 
but who laid the foundation of most of Israel’s miseries from 
that day to this, 

Now what is the practical application of all this to the 
class that sits before you to-day? It isso plain that he that 
readeth may run. Even a duilard will not fail to learn a 
very helpful lesson, if he so desire. It may be expressed in 


far as we can see, all the apostles began well. There was no 
‘marked difference between Judas and John, as they followed 
the Master from place to place at the start of the discipleship. 
But at the close there was all the difference that there is 
between heaven and hell. In many a college class there are 
those who make a good start; but if their lives are compared 
twenty years after they have graduated, a vast difference will 
at once be apparent. In the very class that you are to-day 
to teach, there may be little difference between the boys, and 
all of them may give promise of becomiag useful men. But 
it will be a very strange class if this hope is not in some case 
bitterly disappointed. In that set that joined the church 
at your last communion season, it is probable that some will 
turn out much better than the others, in spite of the fact that 
at that time they all seemed to promise well. What is the 


reason for this difference? The same that in the case of 


Solomon worked such disastrous results. There appear 
small defections in the path of rectitude, which are not at 
the time corrected, and which grow apace with the growth 
of time, and thus form character. God’s laws never change, 
and as truly to-day as two thousand years ago, whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap. 

What then? Must that be the biography of every 
believer? No, for there is a way to avoid all that Solomon 
experienced of sin and sorrow. What is that way? To 
stand by the right and the true every time. Live up, in the 
smallest things, to what God has revealed of his will, and 
you will be perfectly sure to end better than you began, for 
the path of the just shall shine more and more unto the 
perfect day. Each time a moral decision is presented to you, 
you stand in reality at cross-roads, one of which has a slight 
upward incline, and the other of which tends a little down- 
ward. Face the yight, and, in the course of years, you will 
find yourself on the mountain top of privilege. Take the 





bottom of the valley of degradation. On which of these two 
roads are you now traveling? 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The Conclusion.—What. does that mean? The conclusion 
of a story is the last part, the end; we have come now to the 
history of the last years, the end, of Solomon’s life. “When 
Solomon was old,” what was the matter with his heart? What 
did. he do in the sight of the Lord? . What were some of the 
things which were evil? The Jews had been proud of their 
grand king, of his riches and honor and power; but when he 
made them pay heavy taxes, a large part of their own pos- 
sessions, every year, for the grandeur of his palaces and his 
life of show, they were displeased. Many of them followed 
the example of their king; and, if they kept the form of going 
sometimes to the temple, as perhaps Solomon did even while 
he built heathen altars for his wives, yet it might have been 
said of many a one among them, “his heart was not perfect 
with the Lord.” The years when Solomon built the temple, 
and while he was growing in wisdom and knowledge, were 
years of peace; but in the latter part of his life there were 
strong enemies, kings of other nations who opposed him; and 
there were some in Israel who would have been pleased if 
these kings could have injured Solomon. 

Jeroboam.—There was a man named Jeroboam, the son of a 
widow,—a man so stern and strong, and so industrious in busi- 
ness, that Solomon made him ruler over the work which some 
of his people were required to do for the king. It was not 
long before this man Jeroboam rebelled against King Solo- 
mon; for he was the very man God meant when he said to 
Solomon, “I will surely rend the kingdom from thee, and 
will give it to thy servant.” Solomon did not know who was 
meant by the servant when he appointed Jeroboam a chief 
officer, but it was soon told Jeroboam that he was to be a 
king. Did God tell Solomon why the kingdom was to be 
taken from him and given to his servant? Why was it? 

The Prophet.—One day, as Jeroboam was going out of Jeru- 
salem, he met a prophet named Ahijah, perhaps he knew him 
before, for they-belonged to the same tribe and had lived near 
each other. They were alone in a field. In those days many 
things-~were taught by signs; just as now children love to have 
a lesson explained’ by objects, something they can see. That 
day’the prophet had on a new outer garment or robe, made 
in one whole piece, large enough to wrap himself in. He 
suddenly took off his new garment, and tore it into twelve 
pieces. What could it mean? He handed ten pieces to 
Jeroboam, and said to him, “Thus saith the Lord, ... Be- 
hold, I will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, 
and will give ten tribes to thee.” The prophet told Jeroboam 
the reason why, —because they had forsaken God. God kept 
his covenant with David. He said Solomon’s son should reign 
in Jerusalem, “that David my servant may have a light al- 
way before me in Jerusalem, the city which I have chosen 
me to put my name there.” One tribe was to be left for 
Solomon’s son; for all the rest of the Jews, beside the ten 
tribes which Jeroboam was to rule, were reckoned as one 
tribe, and called the kingdom of Judah. No doubt Jeroboam 
was surprised when the prophet said, “I will take thee, and 
thou shalt reign ... and shalt be king over Israel.” 

The Prophet’s Warning.—How many kings had reigned over 
Israel? Which of the three kings was it safest to take as an 
example? The prophet charged Jeroboam to do right. “If 
thou wilt hearken,” he said. They were God’s words and 
God’s commands he spoke to Jeroboam. “Walk in my 
ways,” “Do that which is right,” “Keep... my command- 
ments, as David... did.” It was God’s sure promise.“ then 
I will be with thee.” 

Jeroboam Fled.—Solomon heard what Jeroboam wanted to 
do, and he tried to kill Jeroboam,—the one who dared to want 
his throne. Jeroboam was afraid, and for safety fled to Egypt, 
where he stayed as long as Solomon lived. 

Solomon Died.—He was king as many years as Saul and 
David each had reigned. How many years? But Solomon 
was ten years younger than David his father was when he 
peacefully fell asleep. What did God give Solomon in abun- 
dance because he chose wisdom? In the promise about long 
life there was an “if.” Did he walk as David his father had 
walked? Did he always honor his father? Solomon died, and 
was buried in the city of David, and his one only‘son, a young 
man, was king. Soon after, ten of the tribes rebelled against 
him, and made Jeroboam their king. He reigned twenty-two 
years,—years of war and of wickedness; for Jeroboam’s very 
name is remembered as the one “who made Israel to sin.” 

Solomon’s Words.—These are Solomon’s own words, wise 
and true, in our golden text of to-day. We are not certainly 
told that he repented of the evil, and spent his last days liv- 
ing wisely and well, as our golden text teaches. We know 
that he had wisdom given him by God, and that he warned 
the young, “Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.” After he had tried all the knowledge and pleasure 
the world could give, he told in a few words the conclusion 





other, and, as the years go by, you will find yourself at the 
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In his words of wisdom he left a wise warning for every child, 
for he knew the early years of life were the ones in which to 
learn how to “fear God, and keep his commandments,” 
Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.S., 


CANON OF DURHAM, 





Forcep Lasor in Isrant.—We read that Solomon 
gave Jeroboam “charge over all the labour of the house 
of Joseph” (Rev. Ver.); that is, he had the direction 
of the forced labor for public works, the “heavy yoke” of 
which the people so bitterly complained to Rehoboam. 
This system of forced labor is still the curse of many 
Eastern nations. For all public works in all Eastern 
countries, the governor or pasha can demand the unpaid 
labor of every one. When a royal progress, for example, is 
in prospect, a /evée en masse is made to clear the roads and 
furbish up the streets. But very often the exaction is enforced 
for works of luxury, as royal palaces, or for works of irriga- 


benefited. In Egypt, this cruel system ground down the 
peasantry up to the time of the English occupation. I have 
myself seen the whole male population of several villages 
driven together, at the bayonet’s point, to toil at some bar- 
rage or irrigation work for weeks together, receiving only 
the barest rations, and their families left to starve or live as 
they could meanwhile, with no provision whatever. 

A Sian In ABILENE.—I have seen, in the pass of Abilene, 
a magnificent aqueduct and chariot road hewn in the sides 
of the rock, and at the end a long Latin inscription laudatory 
ofthe Roman emperor and the prefect under whose benefi- 
cent auspices the work was done. But below is added, in 
different. letters and by a different hand, “at the cost of the 
people of Abilene.” Even in the militarily governed portion 
of Algeria the system has been but recently abolished; and 
while traveling in the Algerian Sahara, under the sanction 
of the French Government, I found that all the camels and 
Arabs provided for me were under the corvée, and that pay- 
ment was an act of free grace. 

MonvuMENTS OF BonpaGe.—The oppression of Israel in 
Egypt has had its counterpart ever since. Whenever we 
gaze admiringly on the stupendous structures of Egypt, or 
explore the mounds of Nimrond, we may not forget the hard 
bondage and the cruel serfdom which raised these monu- 
ments of selfish power and wealth. Even for the building of 
the temple, Solomon had raised a levy of 30,000 out of all 
Israel, whose labor was exacted for one month of every three; 
besides 150,000 serfs, laborers and hewers. We may note 
that Adoniram, who was Solomon’s officer over this levy or 
tribute (1 Kings 5 : 14), was the first victim of popular fury 
on the revolt from Rehoboam. 


in Shishak, the king of Egypt, to whose court Jeroboam fled, 
we have the first Egyptian king who is spoken of in Scrip- 
ture by his own special name, the Sheshonk of the Egyptian 
monuments, From these we obtain also his date, which 
would fix his accession in the thirty-second year of Solomon’s 
reign, and thus we have the chronological harmony of the 
Hebrew and Egyptian records. 


The College, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


If God permits men to act according to their own wills, 
within certain limits, does, or does not, that invalidate his 
supremacy? Who was Jeroboam? (v., 26.) How did he 
gain favor in the king’s sight? (vs. 27, 28.) What further 
indication have we that Solomon had an appreciation of indus- 
try? (Prov. 6: 6-11; 13:4; Eccl. 10:18.) Why are these 
words of Solomon preserved to us? (2 Tim. 3: 16.) 

What: prompted Jeroboam to lift up his hand against the 
king? (vs. 29-33.) What is meant by “lifted up his hand 
against the king”? (See 2 Sum. 20: 1,21.) Why did the 
prophet rend the new garment into twelve pieces if Jero- 
boam was to have ten tribes and Dkvid’s son only one tribe? 
(1 Kings 12: 21.) Give other examples of prophecies given 
in symbolic act (1 Kings 19:19; Acts21:11). Give one 
of similar import to this one in the lesson (1 Sam. 16: 27). 
Was, or was not, the promise any more emphatic because.of 
the accompanying act? How long should Jeroboam have 


what time does the Lord engage that his promises to us shall 
be fulfilled? (Acts 1:7.) How is faith to be exercised in 
the meantime? (Rom. 8: 25; Lam. 8: 26.) Whose name 
did the Lord regard in reserving one tribe? (v. 86.) 

Where do the words of the prophet Ahijah end? What 
promise was given Jeroboam conditionally? How did his 
first effort at obtaining the kingdom affect his prospect of 
realizing the promise? What do we gain by trying to hasten 
the Lord’s purposes? (v.40.) Give other examples of failure 





of all his theught, and the whole duty of man towards God, 


to wait the development of God’s purposes (Gen, 27 : 6-10, 
29, 41). What is known concerning Solomon’s literary 


tion, from which the laborers are only a portion of those , 


A Harmony or Recorps.—It is interesting to note that 


waited for the fulfilment of the promise? (vs, 34, 35.) At. 
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ability? (1 Kings 4: 32-34.) Name some of the works writ- 
ten concerning him (v. 41; 2 Chron. 9: 29). When will 
the first chapter of our life record end? (vs. 42, 43.) 


Philadelphia. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WORLDLY WISDOM’S FAILURE, 





WISDOM 


SOLOMON WITH {wate FORGOT 


EMPIRE 


GOD'S © IF.” 


“TIF THOU WILT WALK BEFORE ME.” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“ Broad is the road that lcads to death.” 
“Sinner, rouse thee from thy sleep,” 
“O turn ye, O turn ye.” 

“My days are gliding swiftly by.” 
‘Take my life, and let it be.” 








LESSON SUMMARY. 

God gives men opportunities, that they can improve or spoil, 
according to their own choice. That is a teaching of this 
lesson on the close of Solomon’s reign, as it is a teaching of 
many another narrative in and out of the Bible record. 

God gave a grand opportunity to Saul; and Saul wasted it 
by making himself the center of all his actions. God gave a 
grand opportunity to David; and David improved his oppor- 
tunity to the extent of always acknowledging God as supreme, 
even though David failed to conform his conduct unvaryingly 
to God’s commandments: God gave a grand opportunity to 
Solomon, with the records of Saul and David before him as 
helps to him in an understanding of duty; and Solomon 
wasted his opportunity by using his wisdom and power for 
his own benefit, and by rendering honor to false gods. And 
now we find God proffering a new opportunity to the young 
man Jeroboam, which it is for the young man to improve or 
to waste, as he shall decide, 

In each and every case God’s assurance that went with the 
proffered opportunity was practically the same: “It shall be, 
if thou wilt hearken unto all that I command thee, and wilt 
walk in my ways, and do that which is right in mine eyes, to 
keep my statutes and my commandments; ... that I will be 
with thee, and will build thee a sure house.” It matters not 
whether one has the imposing presence of Saul, the courageous 
faith of David, the surpassing wisdom of Solomon, or the 
tireless energy of Jeroboam,—unless he will be true to God, 
his end shall be a sad one, whatever be the favorable signs of 
his beginning. 

The lesson that God would impress on Saul and David and 
Solomon and Jeroboam is a lesson that every one of us would 
do well to heed. Whatever our opportunities,—and they are 
many and great to every one of us,—it is for us to succeed or 
to fail in life according as we decide to serve God wholly and 
unselfishly, or to give God a half-hearted service, and to make 
ourselves as important a factor as God in all our planning 
and doing. 


ADDED POINTS. 

A young man who has no superior advantages to start with, 
may come, like Savi and David and Jeroboam, to an exalted 
position in life; while a young man who has every advantage 
in the beginning, like Absalom, may make an utter wreck of 
himself. It is not so much the place he starts from as the 
spirit he shows in his place, that helps a man toward an ex- 
alted position in his maturity. 

It is not always a gain to a young man to get the idea that 
he is going to be greater than he had before dared to sup- 
pose. So long as he thinks that attention to his present 
business is his hope of success, a young man has every in- 
ducement to be faithful in his daily duty; but when he is 
led to believe that his present business is a small matter in 
comparison with what fe is going to have in charge, he is 
likely to neglect that business, and to be in trouble in conse- 
quence, 

Is it not strange that when those kings were plainly told, 
in olden time, that, if they would obey God’s commandments, 
they should have unfailing prosperity, but if they turned 
away from God they should lose their kingdom, they so uni- 
formly chose the evil way with its sure results of evil? Were 
they so very different in this thing from those persons whom 
we know most about in our day? 

With all his wisdom, and all his power, and all his glory, 

Solomon wa unable to prolong his life for a single hour. He 
had to leave this world at God’s call, and give an account of 
himself to God. It would have been better for Solomon, 
while he was here as well as afterward, if he had had this 
truth in mind in the use of all that God gave to him here. 
‘Even if Solomon failed to live in view of the end of living, 
is that any reason why we should so fail? 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ees 
HOLIDAY BOOKS OF THE YEAR* 


Aside from certain more or less unified collections of 
etchings or photogravures, grouped together for the pur- 
pose of making a salable work rather than on account of 
any distinct character of their own, the most interesting 
American giit-book of the year is the elaborately illus- 
trated new edition of Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. The 
novel has a place of its own in the hearts of many read- 
ers; no English work of fiction, of the past twenty years, 
has a more peculiar charm or a more lasting value; it 
lends itself readily to artistic adornment, and yet it has 
not hitherto been accessible in any fit form. The Eng- 
lish illustrated edition of a few years ago is a bulky and 
ugly affair, though a costly one. The present new issue 
is accompanied by very numerous drawings by American 
artists, of which some of the tail-pieces, initial letters, 
sketches of scenery, and minor character-portrayals, are 
pleasing and suggestive, while the map of the Exmoor 
region (which some American readers of the book have 
reverently visited) is a decidedly “happy thought.” 
Unfortunately, the delineations of John Ridd and Lorna 
are much less successful; sometimes they are awkward, 
and sometimes out of all proportion. John was big and 
Lorna was little, but there seems to have been no reason 
why the designers should almost have aroused a sense of 
disgust by turning them, respectively, into a monstrosity 
and a curiosity which Barnum might well hunt up for 
exhibition. In some of the pictures this disproportion 
extends to John’s horse, and it is made worse by the 
artist’s habit of putting the big fellow too far in the 
foreground. Again, the process-work reproductions and 
some of the wood-cutting, together with the printing 
everywhere, evidently fail to do justice to the drawings. 
The young and unfamiliar publishers of the book almost 
disarm criticism by their Preface; they have expended 
great care and cost upon their undertaking; and the 
handsomely bound but not expensive volume is, at any 
rate, the best of existing forms of a literary classic of our 
time.. As such, it can hardly fail to be popular beyond 
the present Christmas-tide,—though it may be questioned 
whether a better edition will not ultimately appear. 

Taking the hint from the well-known white-bound 
Tauchnitz copies for sale on the Continent, Hawthorne’s 
publishers have handsomely reissued The Marble Faun, 
with the accompaniment of numerous full-page pho- 
togravures (direct reproductions of sun-pictures) of land- 
scapes, buildings, statues, and interiors connected with 
the scenes described. The average merit of these pic- 
tures is high, and the two daintily bound volumes make 
a beautiful and instructive reissue of one of the master- 
pieces of our greatest writer. The impression of the 
prints is really as good in the six-dollar as it is in the 
de luxe copies. 
the Riverside edition of six years ago, but are not worn 
enough to interfere with their use in a gift-book. 

Some more classics, old and new, very prettily reappear 
in the half-dozen pocket volumes grouped together as 
Literary Gems. Each booklet, though costing but 
seventy-five cents, is well printed from large type, bound 
in full morocco, and accompanied by a new frontispiece 
directly reproduced from the artist’s drawing. The issues 
are Goldsmith’s Good-Natured Man, Drake’s Culprit 
Fay, Poe’s Gold-Bug, Brown’s Rab and his Friends and 
Marjorie Fleming, Arnold’s Sweetness and Light essay, 
and Curtis’s Our Best Society, to which is added a chap- 
ter from the Potiphar Papers. Of the pictures, those in 
the Drake and Poe volumes are the best, and that in the 
Arnold the worst. 





*Lorna Doone: A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Blackmore. 
With many drawings. 10X7¥% inches, = pp. xxi, 708. Cleve- 
land: The Burrows Brothers Company. ce, $5.00. 

The Marbie Faun; or, The Romance of aa Beni, By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. I:lustrated with photogravures. 2 vols. wy eos 
ert; total pages, 538. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co Price, 


Literary Gems: Poe’s The Gold- -Bug. pp. ii, 100; Brown’s Rab and 
his Friends, Pp. vii, 108 ; Goldsmith’s Good-Natured Man, pp. ii, 174; 
Drake's Culpr t Fay, pp. 137 ; Curtis’s Our Best Society, pp. iii, 107; 
Arnold’s Sweetness and Light, pp. ii, 76. Each 5x3 inches, 
morocco. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 75 cents. 

Florida Days. By Margaret Deland. Illustrated by Louis K. 
Harlow. 834 63% inches, cloth, pp. 200. Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Co. Price, $4.00. 

The Quiet’ Life : Certain verses by various hands; the motive set 
forth in a powegee and epilogue by Austiu Dobson ; the whole 
adorned with numerous drawings by Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred 
egy Leather, pp. v, 97. New York: 

ice 


Thomas Nast’s Christmas Drawings for the Human Race. Cloth, 
no pagination. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $2.00. 
Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain and Ireland. With de- 


eg text by Richurd Wheatley, D.D. TO ees pp. xvii, 272. New 
Harper and Brothers. Price, $10.00. 


Harper and Brothers. 


City Legends. By Will Carleton. 9x7 inches, on. illustrated, 
pp. 170. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $2.00. 
The Abbé Constantin. By Ludovic Halévy. Mustrated by Mme. 


Madeleine Lemaire. 0x0 inches, cloth New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, siuess . 


The stereotype plates are those of 





Florida Days, pleasant descriptive chapters by the noy 
famous aathor of John Ward, Preacher, is printed ang 
i!lustrated with the utmost mechanical care. The paper 
is glossy perfection; the impression of the type is blac, 
and uniform; the process-work pictures in the text ary 
better than those in the later Daudet books; and yy 
L. K. Harlow’s two etchings, though rather cold ang 
unsympathetic, are clear and well issued. The chief 
beauty of the volume lies in the same artist’s soft ang 
suggestive full-page illustrations in colors, which, as welj 
as the binding, well befit the sunland scenes describeq 
in the text. The volume is indigenous throughout, ang 
therefore all the more attractive. 

The Harpers have so greatly enriched American art, 
of late years, in their holiday issues, and in their maga. 
zine, that the public holds them to the high standard 
they have themselves created by such works as Abbey’s 
She Stoops to Conquer, Doré’s ‘Raven and Ancient 
Mariner, or, most of all, the volume of blocks by mem. 
bers of the American Society of Wood-Engravers. But 
the house puts too much faith in Mr. Abbey, whose man- 
nerisms, haste, and scratchiness are more apparent every 
year. His pictures for the old and new poems grouped 
under the title of The Quiet Life contain many delinea- 
tions of courtly or humorous characters, and show an 
appreciation for rich British landscape; but they have 
a prevalent fault of vagueness. They seem but the first 
rude sketches for pictures; the effect left upon the 
eye is blurry and incomplete, and sharp strength and 
strong tangibility are seldom apparent. Quietness is all 
very well, but it should not degenerate into weakness. 

Mr. Nast’s first bound volume is made up of hearty 
and jolly, though not specially delicate or original, 
Christmas Drawings for the Human Race. His bluff 
and rosy-cheeked Santa Claus is a well-known type, and 
here he holds high revel for the children’s amusement, 
It could be wished that the publishers would issue a 
carefully made selection of Mr. Nast’s political cartoons 
for the last quarter of a century. Some of them have a 
distinct historical value, and are quite as well worth re- 
issue as Tenniel’s, so often gathered from the pages of 
Punch. 

A big book of pictures of the Cathedrals and Abbeys 
in Great Britain and Ireland has been made up from the 
large plates given, for some years past, in Harper’s Ba- 
zar, to which the Rev. Dr. Richard Wheatley contributes 
descriptive text. He has no difficulty in surpassing Mr. 
F. H. Allen’s gushing chapters in the recently issued 
work on The Great Cathedrals of the World; but the 
magnificent photogravures of the latter publication are, 
of course, tenfold more valuable than these woodcuts.. 

Mr, Will. Carleton’s latest volume of poems, City Le- 
gends, is also familiar, in good part, to readers of the 
Harper periodicals. They do not differ essentially from 
their predecessors on rural themes. All Mr. Carleton’s 
verse is a characteristic contribution to our literature, 
because of its Americanism in theme, in wholesome 
humanity, and in alertness of utterance. The pictures 
by the various designers illustrating these new pieces 
have, with the exception of some stiffness now and then 
caught their spirit, and have really made an inexpensive 
gift-book of the volume. 

The American publishers of the costly edition of 
Ludovic Halévy’s The Abbé Constantin have, this year, 
made of it a pretty and cheap presentation book, by re- 
ducing the size of Madeleine Lemaire’s illustrations, yet 
without much impairing their cleverness, even in view 
of the loss of the original tints. The novelette was con- 
tributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes a few years since, 
and is, on the whole, a pleasing and innocent picture of 
life and character. The author has not been entirely 
successful in his delineation of “the American girl,” 
who does not, as a rule, make offers of marriage; but he 
has at least shown, once more, that there are some con- 
temporary Frenchmen who can write a story without 
indecency. He has seemed to try to write as an Ameri- 
can would do, and the experiment is interesting. 

For some reason, the publishers seem to be resting, 
this year, from the issue of many elaborate holiday gift- 
books, which often come upon the market at a greatly 
reduced cost within a short time. One of last year’s 
most pretentious issues is offered, this year, at exactly 
one-third of its former cost. The comparative fewness 
of costly Christmas publications, however, is more than 
made good by an increased tendency to publish, and to 
buy, solidly manufactured new editions, without pictures 
as well as with them, of the standards of literature. 
Should the latter fashion continue, there will be no need 
to repeat the saddened query of The Saturday Review, 
whether “convict labor might not somehow be applied 
to the reviewing of holiday books,” 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


4 correct statement of the circulation of The 
funday School Times is given each week, The 
vr edition this week for subscribers is 
"136,000 coptes. Advertisers are free to examine 
esubdscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ingrate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
gnadvertisement running a year, An adver. 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 


me fora year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
gucha position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, 80 far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 
conditioned onan appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 


For Sleeplessness use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. C. R. Dake, Belleville, Il1., says: 
“T have found it, and it alone, to be capable 
of producing a sweet and natural sleep in 
cases of insomnia from overwork of the brain, 
which so often occurs in active professional 
and business men.” 


True Merit Appreciated.—Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches are world renowned as a simple 
yet effective remedy for Coughs and Throat 
Troubles. Ina letter from Hon. Mrs. Pery, 
Castle Grey, Limerick, Ireland, they are thus 
referred to: “Having brought your ‘Bron- 
chial Troches’ with me when I came to 
reside here, I found that, after I had given 
them away to those I considered required 
them, the poor people will walk for miles to 
get a few.” Obtain only “ Brown’s Bronchial 


Sold only in boxes. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
‘Simply Perfect. —The Union Pacific Railway, 
verland Route,” has equipped its traing with 
dining-cars of the latest pattern; and on and after 
August 18 the patrons of its fast 
Council Bluffs and Denver, and between Council 
Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will be provides with 
delicious meals, the best the market affords, per- 
fectly served, at 75 centseach. Pullman's Palace Car 
Co. will have charge of the service on these cars. 


The Limited Fast Mail.—The Union Pacific 
Railway, the Overland Route, has just put on a Lim- 
ited Fast Mail Train to carry the United States mail 
between Council Bluffs and San Francisco and Port- 
land. This daily Fast Mail train will carry a limited 
number of passengers, and,in addition to the United 
es Mail Carjand a baggage car, will be composed 

@ Pullman Palace Sl rand Pullman Dining Car 
for Portland, and a Pullman ee Car for San 
Francisco, thus accommodating a limited number of 


passengers. 

The sleepers and the diner will run through from 
Chicago, via the Chicago and North-Wesgrn Rail- 
way. Only first-class tickets will be honored on this 


Tain. 

This train, with its connections, makes the extraor- 
dinary time of 107 hours, New York to San Francisco, 
and 104 hours to Portland. , 

As accommodations are limited, early agpticetion 














for same should be made to the Union Pacific Agents 
in New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chi , or to 
E. L. Lomax, General Passenger Agent, O . Neb. 








THE GREAT CHRISTMAS RUMBER 


Wide Awake 


FREE 


To all who send subscription price, 
$2.40, for 1890, to D. LOTHROP 
COMPANY, Boston,before Dec.20. 


Ask for the FREE Copy in your order. 
WIDE AWAKE enlarged, with its price 
unchanged, $2.40 a year, will continue to lead 
in 1890 as the illustrated Magazine for the 
Children, the Youth, and the Family. 





‘WEBSTER 


LIGRARY ; 
IN 





ONABRID 19; 
DICTIONAR 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 
for Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, Friend. 

3000 more Words and nearly 
2000 more Engravings than 
any other American Dictionary. 


It is an invaluable companion in every School 
and at every Fireside. 


ET THE BEST. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Illustrated Pamphlet 
with specimen , etc., sent free, 


G.&C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs,Springfield, Mass. 
Rose and By Kathari 
AR i PC Sey 
roline 
PILGRIM Hermit of Livry. By M, iB. ticune- 
keeper. A Knot of Blue. 


Nell. By Emily Weaver. B by Ee ade tis Portouc, 
ver. ne, 
Betula A We De Witt :iivrary 














ow me 

e best set of 8. 8. 1 
published. The set,6 vols., $9. Discount to Sunday- 

schools, Cong’!S.8. and Pub.Soc., Boston and Chicago. 
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A National Family Paper—Two Millions of Readers. 


t of Authors and Articles for the volume for 1890 will be sent on application. 


Ten Illustrated Serial Stories 


by favorite Writers, and among the most attractive ever published, will be given in the coming volume. 


450 Short Stories—Thrilling Adventures—Sketches of Travel—Heaith and Hygiene—1,000 
Short Articies—Popular Science—Natural History— Outdoor Sports— 
Anecdotes — Etiquette— Wit and Humor-— Poetry. 


$5,000 Prize Stories. 


Nearly Six Thousand Stories have been examined. The successful ones will be published during the coming year. 
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Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
General Lord Wolseley, 


Sir Morelli Mackenzie, 
And One Hundred other well-known and favorite writers. 


Eminent Contributors. 


Articles og great value and interest will be given in the volume for 1890 by 


Justin McCarthy, M. P., 
Senator Geo. 'F. Hoar, 
Cc. A. Stephens, 


Prof. John Tyndall, 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, 
Lt. Fred Schwatka, 





Double Holiday 


away to Each Subscriber. 


Gilead with the special work of our favorite writers, 
and profusely illustrated, are in preparation for 
Christmas —New Year's — Easter — Thanksgiving. 


These Four Souvenir Numbers will be given 


illustrated 


were given with nearly 


Numbers 


of price of the paper. 


year, and will be continued. 


No other paper attempts to give such a large 
increase of matter and Illustrations without increase 


Supplements 


every issue during the last 








of Rooms, Cooking, and Hints on 


| Fre 














The Editorials of Tux Companion will give clear and comprehensive views of important current events. 
Household Articles will be published frequently, giving useful information in Art Work, Fancy Work, Decoration 


Housekeeping. 


The Children’s Page contains charming Stories, Pictnres and Anecdotes, adapted to the youngest readers. 


Dene SARE IT 
New Subscribers who sends us $1.75 at once will receive The Companion FREE from 
the time the subscription is received to January 1, 1899, and for a full year from that date. 
Ga” Specimen Copies and Colored Announcement free. Please mention this paper. Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Money-Order or Registered Letter at our risk. 


to Jan. 




















IN CASH PRIZES is offered by SANTA CLAUS, the new illus- 
trated young folk’s weekly, for the best amateur hand-work by 
boys and girls, The best writers and artists contribute to its 


bright es, $2.00 a 
SAMPLE COPIES. a 


year. Send for particulars and FREE 


THE SANTA CLAUS CO., L’t’d, 


3 Cooper Union, 
New York. 


1113 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 


3 Tremont Place, 
Boston. 





For $. §, Superintendents and Teachers, 


Our line of Xmas Gift Books embraces many novel- 
ties. New poems. New shapes. Xmas Booklets for 
Sunday-schools, 12cents. Anagent wanted in every 
Sunday-school. 

Write, for terms and catalogue, to 


IBBOTSON BROTHERS, 
Richfield Springs, New York. 
Send for our NEW CATALOGUE 
LIBRARY just out. The largest, the best, the 


B 0 0 K S cheapest line in the market. 
t) 





D. B. NIVER PUB. CO., 
Albany, N. ¥. 





SENT FREE. 
THE POCKET QUARTERLY, 


to the end of 1889. Prepared by MBS. WILBUR F. 
CRAFTS, The present number contains CH RIST- 
MAS STARS suitable for a holiday primary-c 
exercise, Send name and address to 


POCKET QUARTERLY, 


74 E. 00th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


; Prepared for the use of 
8.8. teachers. Golden 
texts on colored cards, 

Send FIVE 


CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list. 
i. BM. B. Angell, 354 Fourth Av., New York. 


PENTECOST’S 
BIBLE STUDIES 


IN THE 
GOSPEL OF LUKE. 


Sunday-School Lessons 
Bor i890. 


392 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00, 
postpaid. 





lass | 111 William St.,New York. 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE; 
big hy ro She Will in Foe* - 
a y Nathan She . isa great 
value to yuns 3} ers, Ret knocks to flinders the 
theories of elocutionists.”—New York st, “It 
is familiar, racy, and Rrosoupdly philosophical,” — 
Joseph T. Duryea, D.D. “It isof real value.” — 





Baptist. It makesnaturalorators. 12mo, ant. Price, 
75 cents, postage free. FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pum 
LISKERS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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NOVELTIES IN COLOR, 
WITH EXQUISITE DESIGNS. 


Lee and Shepard’s Calendar for 1890. 
HURRAH FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Printed in imitation of water-color painting on Ivo 
cardboard, with ribbon bows and lg chain a 
rings. Neatly boxed, Price, 75 cents 


Holiday Souvenirs. 
ONE MERRIE CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Printed in delicate colors on heavy ivory board, with 
rings and ribbons and chain, with gilt edges. Inbox. 
Price, 75 cents. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU. 


Printed in delicate colors on heavy ivory board, with 
rings, ribbons, and chain ; gilt edges. In neat boxes. 
Price, 75 cents, 


OUR BABY’S BOOK. 


Elegantly ae on heavy bristol board in colors 
and gold, with original designs, with ribbons bows 

and chain and rings ; boxed. Price, $1.50. Goldcloth, 
, ted with chenille, $2.50. 


Lee and Shepard’s Wlustrated Hymns 
and Poems. 
ROYAL FAVORITES. 


A series of eight, bymns, pelted, on heavy paper at 
the University Press. d in unique covers; imi- 
“tation leather backs ion ‘corners, with decorative 
designs in colors on front and back covers, Padded 
siles, wrapped. Price, 60 cents each. 


Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
Abide With Me. 
Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night. 
Dora, by Tennyson. 

Rock of Ages. 

My Faith Looks up to Thee. 

Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ? 


THE LOVELY IVORINES. 


Comprising the full line of Lee and Shepard’s hymns 
and poems, in cream-white covers, adorned with gold 
and silver decorations, gilt edges. Boxed. A very 
beautiful style. Price, #1. each, as follows :, 


Rock of Ages. 
It was the Calm and Silent Night. 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 
The Lord is My Shepherd. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
oh, Re | Should the ‘sas of 
Mortal be Proud ? 
Come into the Garden, Maud. 
From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains. 
Abide with Me. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
The Mountain Anthem. 
That Glorious Song of Old. 
Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night. 
Dora. TENNYSON. 
Ring Out, Wild Bells. 
Our Father in Heaven. 
Hannah Jane. 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. 
The same as above, bound in 


THE MQORISH STYLE. 
Rich leather, porginel patterns, gilt edges. In neat 
boxes. Price, $ 
Sold by ull booksellers, and sent free on receipt of 
price. Illustrated catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


BOSTON. 


The Four Great Annuals, 


All Stories and Pictures New, 
Original, and Fascinating. 


CHATTERBOX FOR (889. 


The most popular and largest selling juvenile in the 
world, full of original stories, sketches, and poems 
for the young, tye every illustration which ae ee 
in It is xpeass ~4e designed for this a rare by the most 
eminent Engli: b pbmetig ye oo 
— lvol., “{ilnminated covers, $1.25; 


OLIVER OPTIC’S ANNUAL. 


This » the onan, book of its kind this year, and is 
an ion of popular children’s stories 
with or'ginal illustrations by the best known Ameri- 
can its, engraved by Andrew, with two colored 
plates. 1 vol., 4to, illuminated covers. $1.50, 


LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL FOR 1890. 


Tilustrated stories and poems edited by WiLLIaM T. 
Apams (Oliver Optic), _ very little people. Ex- 
quisitely illustrated by the most celebrated artists 
in America. Over 350 pictures alsezediing Of cree 
stories by the very best juvenile writers, 
illuminated covers, $1.75 ; cloth, full gilt, es 


“THE NURSERY R. 


This popular annual is now in its TWENTY-THIRD 
YEaR, It has entertained two generations of chil- 
dren. It consists of original stories and new illus- 
trations, 1 vol., royal 8vo, illuminated covers, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


CRAFTS’ New addresses, present Sunday laws 
rm of all States, replies to seventh-day 
CIVIL 


| Adventists. 25 cts. First of 4 vols. 











of Sabbath Reform Library. Ad- 
» sent pace for all, 50 cts, eo 
¢ | Publishing Co., 74 E. 90th St., N 
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Burne foremost Magazine ne for the the American fireside. It a 
. is the queen of all domestic periodicals.” at 
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7 Actual circulation 549 5 00 copies monthly: 
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2) Christmas Number: For the New Year & 
2, A Holiday Poem, Dr. Talmage to Women. 2° 
g iS Illustrated by W. St. Joun Harper, A New Regular Department of confidential ) 9 
i Nes By WILL CARLETON. talks to American Women on all subjects of © 
} Igy the Home. The de a will be entitled 2 
‘ CORP **Under My Study a ( 
P A Beautiful Romance By Rev. T. DeWITT TALMAGE. 2, 
Sg Of an American society girl’s triumphs, 2} 5 
é By MAUD HOWE. A New Novelette 8 


Of striking Interest, with a Popular Problem, 


A Christmas Story, By MARION HARLAND. 


Illustrated by W. L. Taytor, 
By KATHERINE B. FOOT. 





Mrs. President Harrison, 


Her Daily Life in the Executive Mansion. 
Authorized by Mrs. Harrison, and written 


By A. J. HALFORD. 





A New England Novel, 
Striking in Its Sweet Simplicity, 
By MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY, 








Life at the Capital. 


Official and Social Life in Washington, 
written 


By TWO FAMOUS WOMEN. 


A Fireside Poem, 
Beautified by Illustrations, 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Some Presidential Dinners, 
As given in the White House Dining Room. 


By THEO. R. DAVIS. 


A New Novelette 
Rich with an Italian Atmosphere, 


By ANNIE. SHELDON COOMBS 
My Travels Abroad 


In Famous European Capitals and Countries, 


By MARY J. HOLMES. 
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Gladstone and Bismarck. 
The Literary Tastes of Two Great Men, 
By EDWARD W. BOK. 








A Humorist’s Talks 
To American Girls and Women, 


By ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


Some Choice Christmas Dishes 
For Holiday Dinners and Parties, 
By ELIZA R. PARKER. 





New York Society. 
Glimpses of Fashionable Life and Women, 
By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD. 


A Quaint Children’s Poem, 
Quaintly told by Santa Claus, 
And MRS. A. G. LEWIS. 
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Stories, poems, and articles by Famous 
Writers, including 


MRS. ELIZABETH B. CUSTER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
MRS. GEN. LEW WALLACE, 
JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE, 
MRS. ALEXANDER, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
WILL CARLETON, 
THE DUCHESS, 
GRACE GREENWOOD, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 

&e., &c., &c. 


How to Entertain Well, 
The Secret of a Model Hostess, 
By FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 
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A Christmas Carol, 
Full ot the Joy of Yule Tide, 
By EBEN E. REXFORD. 
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Christmas Floral Decorations, 
Dresses for Holiday Wear, 
English Christmas Dishes, 
A December Window Garden, 
How to Cook Christmas Meats, 
Hints on Home Dressmaking, 
About Authors and Books, 
Games for the Winter Fireside, 
The Closing of the Year, 

&c., &c., &e., &c. 
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To any one now sending $1.00 for subscrip- § 
tion for 1890, we will send the , 
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containing the beginnings of Mrs. Whitney’s 9 | 


and Maud Howe’s novels---thus 14 numbers g ay 


TO 
A L . are obtained for ${,00. 8" This offer good? As p 
only until Jan. 1st. Send your name and Dollar now, to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., 435 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. ob 
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THE ILLUSTRATOR 


Of Sunday-school lessens. For consecrated teachers 
our catalo;rue and blank for mak- | and preachers. Abbie C. Morrow, editor. Mrs. Rev. 

{ing Jas. L. Hill, Medford, Mass., writes: “ We A yp your, 

w ritings very much, and make good use of some of 


list, or nd (on gtytas copyr ae 
a ition,and wewill make | 

offi a ON New York | them in our Golden Rule. We think there are more 

School Book good things to the square inch in The ipeutrator than 

~ WANTED TED Clearinse House, ape similar work we know of.” 6c.acopy; 60c. a vear, 








Re 65 Duane Street. I. J. MORROW, Minneapolis, Minn. ; the trade. 


In case you fail to find at your at your book or news d dealer's ia ANUAL. THE HE GREAT 
BOOKS OF THE BISLE ANALYZED 'H | LL Standardin ceutetene business li fe 
book agent, or write DANKS & 








see Review, September 28), send 20 cemts at once New edition. 
for @ copy, i? ak, 1 will not wish to be shag it - aay | 
longer. CREAT FF. Easton, 
supplied by ‘cute n News Co. 


For prices, ask any 
€O.. Hill Standard 

Book Co., 108 State Street, Chicago... Splendid Oppor- | 
tunity for lady and gentleman canvassers. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG one 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


———___ 








A For 1890. 
N 


A Christmas present that is sure to 
delight the heart of any boy or girl, 
a subscription to HARPER’s You NG 
PEOPLE. It is a present that charms y 
the time with its SIX HOLIDAY yry. 
BERS, and continues to give pleas. 
ure all the year round with its fag. 
nating weekly budget of good things, 
Among notable attractions will be: 


FIVE BRIGHT SERIALS. 
A Boy’s Town. By W. D. Howrtis, 

Illustrated. 

Phil and the Baby. By Lucy C. Linu, 

Illustrated. 

The Red Mustang. 
DARD. Illustrated 
Prince Tommy. By JOHN Russet, 

CORYELL. Iustrated. 

Mother’s Way. By MARGARET f, 

SANGSTER. Illustrated. 

As the N. Y. Journal of Commere 
says: “The cleverest authors contrib. 
ute of their best to HARPER’s Young 
PEOPLE, and the most famous artists 
lend their pencils to its embellish. 
ment.” Subscription Price, $2 a Year, 
Postage Free. Booksellers and Post. 
masters usually receive Subscriptions, 
Subscriptions sent direct to the Pub- 
lishers, HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, should be accompanied 
by Post- Office ’ Money Order or Draft. 

no time is specified, subscriptions 
will begin with the current number. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


By W. O. Stop. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


NEW ISSUES. 


sare CHRISTI: The Example 
Frist. By the Rev. James ee, A. x at 
of * Life of St. Paul,” etc. 12mo, 332 pp. § $1.50. 
rtraiture of our Lord in his various relations— 
in the home, the were, the state, in society, as a 
friend,asa worker, etc. Anuncommonly rich volume. 
gy Eager SELECTIONS for Christe 
mas, Easter, and Times of Affliction. By 
the Rev. H. va Storrs, D.D. Double small pica. 8vo, 
ei ae. cloth, $1.00; morocco, $i.75; morocco, 
ned 





is is collection, @ convenient manual, in large, 
A copious type for the use of clergymen. A hand- 
po desirable Christmas present for one’s pastor. 
A LAWYER’S RELIGION. By Helen R, 
Edson. 12mo, 368 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
VERMONT HALL. By M. A. Paull. 
402 pp. $1.50. Illuminated cloth cover. 
GOLDEN THOUGHTS IN to AND 
PENCIL. 4to,80pp. Cloth, — gilt, ¢ 
An elegant gift-book, with autiful a 
illustrating gems of thought from our best authors. 
VICPURE AND STOBY SERIES, Six 16mo 
volumes, fully illustrated. 48 pp. Each, 25c 
STORIES TOLD BY A DOLL. 4to. 18 illus- 
trations, full page. Illuminated covers, 50c.; cloth, 75c. 
ween BIBLE DICTIONARY. By the Rev. 
W. W. Rand, D.D. Revised and enlarged. 360 illus- 
trations, 8 maps. 8vo, 720 pp. Cloth, area sheet 
sprinkled edge, $2.50; morocco gilt, $3.50 ; 
levant, $5.00. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St. and 304 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Rochester, N. Y.,93StateSt. 
Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco,735MarketSt. 


NEW WORKS 


sUstT 


PUBLISHED. 


For the Sunday-School Lessons of 1890. 


PEOPLE’S COMMENTARY ON LUKE. By 
Rev. EDWIN W. RIck, ct 12mo, cloth. 330 pp. 


It contains the text of the Authorized and Re- 
vised Versions in parallel columns; an introduc- 
tion to Luke’s Gospel and to the Synoptic Gospels; 
suggestive applications; complete index; maps, 
illustrations, etc. 

For the Sunday-School or Home Library. 

TANGLETOP. -exmnghe B. WaTERMAN, Cloth, 
12mo. 351 pp. * $1. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MAN OF THE 
SOUTH. A sketch of the life and labors of the 
Rev. John McCullagh. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated. 
189 pp. 75centsnet. Postage extra, 8 cents. 

KORNO SIGA, THE MOUNTAIN CHIEF; 
or, Lite in Assam. By Mrs. MILDRED MARS- 
TON. 12mo,cloth. 209pp. 90 cents. 

The Books for Rewards. 

PEARLS FROM THE EAST. By the late Rev. 
RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. These popular stories of 
bibiical persons and scenes are issued in 

Eight Books. Square 8vo. 15 cents each. 
A new and handsomely lithographed cover makes 
them specially attractive. 


The American 
Sunday-School Union, 


1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


12mo, 














~ GOLD LETTERS, 4 Inches high, te spel} Merry 
Christmas or any motte you want, 2 cents a lester. 
Tablet & Ticket Co., Chicago and New York, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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Sunday School Announcement. |” 
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the lookout for the best things for 


IDE-AWAKE Sunday-school superintendents and teachers are already on 


already acquainted with The Sunday School Times know that no effort nor expense 
is spared to secure for that paper, each year, that which will be in the highest 
degree helpful to its‘readers. It is believed that the following outline of its plans 
will meet with general approval, and alsu that the new publications for Sunday- 
school scholars, The Scholar’s Magazine, and The Scholar’s Lesson Guide, will 
be welcomed as fresh and timely helpers in their field. 


the new year. ‘Such of these as are 





year has exceeded 125,000 copies per week. 


among whom are: 


WHO OAN NOW AFFORD IT. 


Times at the package 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. a 16 page weekly paper for superinten- 
dents, pastors, teachers. the older scholars, and all Bible students. This paper has been 
g0 widely adopted by schools of all denominations that its regular issue during the past 


The variety of reading-matter, outside of the lesson department, will, for 1890, include 
special articles, already definitely arranged for, from many eminent Christian writers, 


Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M. P., who will write one or more 
articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” Bishop Ellicott, Canon 
Farrar, Professor A. H. Sayc2, 20d Miss Amelia B. Edwards,—of England ; 
Professor Franz Delitzsch of Germany; Professor Godet of Switzerland ; 
and, from America, the Rev. Dr. R. 8S. Storrs of Brooklyn, President Patton of 
Princeton, Professor Fisher of Yale University, Professors Briggs and Schaff 
of Union Theological Seminary, Bishop Foss of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
President Broadus of the Southert Baptist Theological Seminary. 

The International Sunday-schoo! lessons will be treated in The Sunday School Times 
each week, during 1890, 88 follows:—President Dwight, of Yale University, will 

* furnish the “Critical Notes” on the New Testament lessons, and Professor Green, 
of Princeton, those on the Old Testament. Dr. Cunningham Geikie, of England, 
will present, in his graphie way, “The Lesson Story.” The eloquent Dr. Alexander 

‘MeLaren, of England, will continue his practical lesson articles. Bishop Warren 
will give ‘his vigorous “Teaching Points.” Dr. Trumbull, the Editor of the paper, 
will supply “Illustrative Applications.” Dr. A. F. Schauffler will continue the 
“Teaching Hints,” as will Faith Latimer the “ Hints for the Primary Teacher ;" 
while the “Oriental Lesson-Lights” will come from the pen of Canon Tristram, of 
England, the noted Palestinian traveler and writer, 


REDUCED TERMS: Onecopy, one year, $1.503 to ministers, $1.00. School 
clubs tor any number of copies (more than one) mailed to individual each 
per year. Five or more copies in a package to one address, 50 cents each per year. 


teachers’ periodical of any kind can afford to take The Sunday School Times. Indeed, it 
is believed that, in many schools, the question as to suitable reading matter for distribu- 
tion among the older scholars will be settled by supplying them with The Sunday School 
rate, This course has already been taken by a number of the most 
progressive Sunday-schools. Where such a plan is not ado 
advanced classes will be inclined to subscribe for class pac 


addresses, $1.00 


At the above rates a school which can take a 


individual teachers of 





THE SCHOLAR’S LESSON GUIDE, Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar 

_ would undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It fa 
pared by a skilled worker at lesson helps. It is cheaper even than Lesson Leaves. Five 
or more copies, one cent each per quarter; four centseach per year. Specimen copies free. 





It is believed that this magazine will 


Ll 

THE SCHOLAR’S MAGAZINE. 32 page monthly publication, containing 
wholesome home reading for the scholars, also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
at once find its way into thousands of schools, 
Surely its price will not be a barrier. The January number contains stories and articles 
by F. B. Stanford, Emily Huntington Miller, Rey. Edward A. Rand, Mrs. J. B. M. Bristor, 
and Eben E. Rexford. One copy, one year, 
each per month, or twelve cents per year. Specimen copies free. 


twenty-five cents; five or more, one cent 
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POCKET EDITION of the International Sunday-echool lessons, with both the 
Common and the Revised Version, given in full on opposite pages. A little book (2}4 x 4 
inches, 136 pages) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. It 
is printed on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and 
gold. Abouta quarter of an inch thick.: Just the thing for those who wish to look over 
the lesson at odd minutes, Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas, 
Bingle copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. Bound in fine 
leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each. 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Pusiisuer, 


1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Two out of the 24 Books for Boys. 
Naval Cadet Bentley. H. H. Clark, U.S. N. 


Clotd and Clifl W.B. Allen. $1.00. 


Two out of the % Books for Girls. 


Three Little Maids. Mary B. Dean¢. $1.50. 
What the Seven Did. Margaret Sidney. $1.75. 


Two out of the 24 Books for Young Men. 
The Story of the American Seldier. E!- 
bridge 8. Brooks. $2.50, , 


The Midnight Sun; The Yaar and the 
Nibilist. J, M. Buckley, LL.D. 


Two out of the 2% Books for Young Women. 
Sweetbrier, Mrs. M.E. W.Sherwood. $1.25. 
New Every Morning. Annie H. Ryder. $1.00. 
Two out of the 24 Books for Every Day. 


Helps by the Way. Introduction by Phillips 
Brooks. $1.00. 


Faith and Action, F. D. Maurice. $1.00. 





We have a score of dozens of choice Holiday Books now ready—new, 
or new editions, We can mention only one out of a dozen. If you want 
to know about the others, send for our Descriptive List of Books (free). 


Two out of the 2% Booksof History and Biography. 
History of the American People. 
Gilman. $1.50. sa 55% 


Life of Lincoln, P. H. Hanaford. $1.25. 
Two out of the 24 Gift Books. 
ue from Nature. William Wordsworth. 


The Secret Way. E. Bulwer Lytton. $3.00. 





Two out of the 24 Books for Home Libraries. 


Our Town, Margaret Sidney. $1.25. 
Alan Thorne. Martha Livingston Moodey. $1.25, 


Two out of the 24 Books for Children. 


Lotas Bay. Laura D. Nichols. $1.50. 


Second Year of the Lookabout Clab. Mary 
bk. Bamford. $1.50. 





Two out of the %4 Books of Travel. 


The Lighthouse Children Abroad. Mary 
Bradford Crowninshield, $1.75. 


A Family Flight Over Egypt. E. E. Hale. $1.75. 








and MOST for the Money. 


Descriptive List. 








For Young People of various ages, the beautiful Bound Volumes for 
1889, now ready, of THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES afford the BEST 
LOTHROP’S ANNUAL and BABY’S 
ANNUAL, with their fine illustrations, colored piates, and reading by 
our best living authors, are the best juveniles published this season. 


At the bookstores, or sent, prepaid, by the Publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Books for Teachers, Books and Booklets for school premiums, a specialty. Send for 








O don’t you remember, ’tis almost December, 
And soon witli tre Holidays come! 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEP’S (20cts.; 
1.80 doz.), Lewis. CAUGHT NAPPING (30 cts.; 

doz.), Lewis. SINGLE BELLS (30cts ; doz.), 
wis. CHRISTMAS GIFT (15 cts.; $1.44 doz.), 
Rosabel. GOOD TIDINGS (25 cts. ; $2.40 R 
Rosabel. MING WINTER (30 cts; doz.). 
Emerson. MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS 
(30 cts. ; $3 doz.), Towne. 


FOUR CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


By Rosabel, Each, 5 cts.; $4 per hundred, 


Birthday of Our Lord. Holy.Christ Child. 
Old, Sweet Story. Joyfal Chimes. 


CAROLS AND SONGS. 


3 Collections by Howard, 11 Carols; 10 Carols: 7 Carols; 
(each, 10 cts). HOLLY BOUGHS. QS cts; gai 
oz.). 10 NEW PIECES FOR XMAS (10 cts.). 


E PUBLISH, IN SHEET MUSIC FORM, 

7, many superior pieces, that, fee ees: 
might well be termed Prize Songs. Six g speci- 
mens : 





Signal Bells at Sea (40 cts.), Hays. 

Visions of Old Folks at Home (40 cts.), Stults. 
Mammy’s Lil’ Boy (40 cts.), Edwards. ° 
Cotton Field Dance. For piano. (40c.) Gilder. 
Parise Exposition Grand March (50c.). Knight. 
Military Schottische. (30 cts.) Rollinson. 


ANY BOOK OR PIECE MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


ill receive a copy of a good, new 
gupistanam eee ‘them free, by sending address to 
Fillmore Bros., Cincinnati, O. 


Merry Christmas Bells 


Entertainment for Sunday Schools, by 
3H Fillmore. New music and new recitations 























in variety and abundance. The little folks are 
well supplied with songs and speeches. Price. 
6 cents; 55 cents per dozen, post-paid ; $4.00 per 100, 


5 neon tertainment, by J. H. Fill- 





hristmas En 





~ New Xmas Cantatas, 


Services, and Carols. 





Christ Past and Present.—A new Can- 
tata, by Fanny J. CROSBY aud CaRYL FLORIO. 
Bright, original, and not difficult Dialogues, Reci- 


tations, Solos, Duets, and Choruses, Imparting a 
utiful and impressive lesson. Sure to 
give satisfaction. 

Price, 30 cents. 


Christmas Annual No. 20.—Contains an ample 
supply of new, original, bright, cheerful, and ap- 
‘propriate carols by the composers. 

4 cents each, $3 per 100. 


B 


very fascinating Sunday-school Christmas exh 
tion. Price, 30 cents, 


ment of Scripture selections interspersed w 
fresh and stirring hymns set to orig’ 





appropriate to the festival. 16 pages. 
Price, 5 cents each, $4 per 100. 


AG A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 


76 East Ninth Street, 
“ NEW YORK. E@ENARS YS | 


Tie Girt oF GoD! Baz 
ISRAEL'S PROMISED DAY, 'zixez 
THE MLONDROUS BIRTH 2 2223, 


Three excellent Christmas Services, having 
appropriate Carols, Readings, Recitations,etc. 

rice & cents each, 50 cents per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF THE THREE SENT FOR TEN CTS. 


John J. Hood, piiaeirs 


PHILADELPHIA 


XMAS CANTATA 


> F. L. Bristow. 

Forthe 8. 8. This beautiful little cantata may be 
pe with or withoutcostumes. Any number 
f{ scholars may take part in it—the ter the 








number the more pleasing will be the eflect. Sure 
to delight both young and old. 00 per Hundred. 

our choice List of XMAS MUSIC. 
THE NEWHALL & EVANS MUSIC CO. 
. 171 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O, 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


CHICACO. 


Santa Claus’ Prize and Who Got It.—Dr. 
DoaNne’s latest Cantata is one of the most attrac- 
tive of his Series. A perfect gem. A Seeding © 


The Monarch and the Manger.—A new Ser- 
vice by the Rev. Ropert Lowky. An —. 
t 


inal music, 


81 Resdsiph Street, 


more. Had ap immense sate last year. Price, 
game as ‘“‘ Merry Christmas Bells.” 


Santa Claus? Mother Goose 


A new Cantata, by Jessie H. Brown and 4 
J. B. Herbert. A charming plot, in which the 
rincipal characters of Mother Goose are iniro- 
Buced. It is sure to Please. Price, % cents; $2.40 
er dozen. not prepaid. 
° Other good Cantatas—The Santa Claus Boys, 
Eve at Grandpa's, Santa 
and Family, and The New Year. Price, 2% 
cents each. wasn pies of the five cantatas named 
0 


above sent for $1. 
By 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Whee R ND, 711 Broadway, New York, 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 





Ward & Drummond’s Christmas Carols, 


Six new pieces Geibel, Porter, 
No. N., Nichols, Kirkpatr ck, and others. 
rice, $2.20 per copies, ma: paid; single 
copies, 3 couts. * ” 





The great demand for our last year’s carols and 
aed have induced us to bring Sat anew edition, 
ey are: 


THE BABE DIVINE. *..Q0rive 
dal 


Service. Words and musie by George 
This is one of the best services we éver issyed. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; single copies, 6 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND’S22"3"" 


10. $2.20 per 100; 3 cents a copy. 
Samples of the three mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


In addition to the above, we keep ail the different 
Xmas services, no matter by whom pub 
supply them at the lowest rates. Don’t scatter 
orders. You can save time and money by se to 
us. We specially represent the Church and Su: - 
school Music Pub. Co., John J. Hood, W. J. Shuey, and 
Fillmore Brothers, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York City. 


OSPEL TIDING 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By |. and W. J. BALTZELL, Authors of 
Messiah’s Star, etc. 
Special attention to arrangement and to music. 
Easily adapted to orchestra. Sample copy, 6 cents; 
ys coon. 5&0 cents; per 100, $3.00; per 100, postpaid, 

















MESSIAH’S STAR, end AT THE MANGER, 


The two popular responsive services for Ghristmas. 
Prices, same as above. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS, 


Nos. land 2, by Rev. E. 8. Lorens. Recitations and 
Dialogues for Holidays. 15 cents each; combined, 
%centsa. Address Publisher, 
’ W. J. SHUEY, 

Or, WARD & DRUMMOND, Dayton, Ohio. 

New York City. . 

ra THE GREAT SUCCESS. 
BETHLEHEM.’’ 

A NEW RESPONSIVE 
CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 
ns aie saretten r. & PETTnett.. 

ce, nts; r copie: t m 
comple copies of any, Christinas sorvict aivemiod 
in The Sunday School Times, sent upon the receipt of 
price named. Nosamples sent free. Address, 

















FESTIVAL OF JOY 


New Christmas Service, 
Price, 5 Cents; $4.00 per Hundred, 
By mail, 60c, per doz. ; $4.50 per hundred. 
CANTATA, 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, } Pe, 25-3, 91:25 


$10.00 per hundred. 
Abridged Edition, 5c. ; $4.00 per hundred. 


®@ | Separate staff for cornet. 


r doz.; 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


THE CHRIST CHILD. 


Messrs. LEINBACH and HILL. Or 


Tess ; pase per mail. Sample copies free to superin 
nden' address, 


CHAS. G. FISHER, 
907 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


A new service for CHRISTMAS, with music, by 
nal and fresh. 
100 copies, %4.00 per ex- 


W. H, NER & CO., : 
___.3102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHRISTMAS EXERCISE FREE! 


Send three one-cent stamps, and I will send you a 
A 
HY MNS,TUNES & CAROLS 
School, &c, Jm- 











CHRISTMAS|Nos. 


and ALFRED BEIRLY. Sample copies, 6 cents 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 
I, The Jo 


Two 


idge. 


of Christmas-tide. By 
s. $s. Marion West. Music by J. E. Trow- 
br’ II, Seeking the King (for 
EXERCISES premery Copertines ), with new mu- 
sic. By Mrs. Lucy Wheelock. Either, 

5c. each ; #4 per 100. Samples free to8.S.sup’ts. Pu 
lished by RY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Recitations. Well 
R. R. MCCABE & 


rf can learn nv 
without the aid of a teacher. Rapid, 
Established 12 N 





ILDREN’S SERVICES. 
CORONATION =<. XIII. New. For Christmas 











rvice. Also, I. Christmas 
oP anlid TX. Child Immanuel. Bend 


SELF correct. ears. Notes, 

b- TAUGHT. chords, cooumnpanimesat, thorough 
. free 

PTS MUSIC OO. S48 Sinte Bireoty CHICAO. 


~ CHOIR LEADERS. 


A 





Gospel. IV. Mafiger Child. 
3 100. $4.00, es free, Cone’L 
5 a ee eocle socintr. Boston and Chicago, 


= lete hy ons for 

Shristmas Entertain- 

GREETINGS 1&2 Somes EF 1a. BME 
eac 


CHRISTMAS GEMS, wo.2titisimes 






bound. Price, 50 cents. 
CO., 68 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


news fora sample copy of the Musica! Vis- 
taining anthems. 
OHM CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0 


lendid. Precis Exercise free. ddress 
-8. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St., N. Y. 
for the 8: 
- unday 


ReaplllG by express $3.60 per 30 


_perl00,, J.H.Kurzenknabe &Sons, Harrisburg, 
B . A. OGDEN. 
OYAL ANTHEMS. col ait of easy ror hy 
choruses, opening and closing pieces. 206 


pages. 
Price, $9.00 per doz.; sample copy,$l. Specimen 
pages free. We WHIT Publisher, Toledo, O. 








Sead for our new Illustrated catalogue of 


Standard and Miscellaneous Books. 
T. ¥. CROWELL & CO..13 Astor Place, N. ¥. 


pice [te ee ee eee 
STUDENTS. 








trations. 400 pages. 





ppeed tee 
Trepais Boox Co,, iow tock 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is patties weekly 

atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 

ers, These rates include postage: 

ONS MNETY , ONO YORR» crocs cceysve ns dhsenis codesesousevessoo oes $1.50 

One copy, five years, full paymeut in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

fonts, $1.00 a year, or (4.00 for five years, full payment 





in advauce, 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many c opies “8S may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 


For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
60 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one rson only, aud no names can be written or 
prin on the separate papers. 

The papers for aclub may be ordered sent Pez 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 


package to one address, at 50 cents euch, when so de- 


age thy ut no package of less than five copies can thus 
sen 

The cenmes for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies “ee for inaclub of either 
character. The free copies fc . Ar kage clubs cannot 
we be sent separately, but " ll be included in the 


perddttions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
‘ with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers muy be requir 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the og 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has bee addresses should include 
both county and sta 
If aclub teen & renewed by some other _— 
son than the one who sent the Depo = subscriptio 
such person will a ee the’ pu ublisher by stating that 
the club he subscri es the place of the one 
formed last year 08 
‘he paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The = 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
areeiion of the subscription. 
meres re be made early. 
Pooush cop ies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the Rachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O, Box 1550, 





Renewals should 








Citicura 
= Soap= 
Realizes the 
FAIREST 
SOFTEST 
*% WHITEST 
A ae A SKIN. 


> 
OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
its marvellous properties of Cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due toc ogging of the pores and inflamation of 
the sebaceous glands, such as pimpels, blackheads, 
rough, cracked and scaly skin. 
ence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
— and the softest, whitest skin within the 
omain of the most sdvanced scientific knowledge 
to supply. It is apmirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to Rees | minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases ming chronic, = used while xoune, 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Pre by the 
Potter DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, 
4#@ Send for ‘‘ How to Beentity’ the Skin. e. 








PIMs blackheads, chapped and oily skin 


prevented by CuTICURA MEDICATED "soar. 





3 Thicopherous 


FOR 


eh THE HAIR 








4 


“a mi 





Z Do! An rae 
a, uisitel 
£ Land Snow : impuri- 


ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 


Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
Wi eae & CO., New York. 


oxse® CONSUMPTION 


Is b. . Pianta by the medical authorities to be 
a deticiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
— normally existing in the human economy. 
he remedy consists in the administration of a 
pesneresion of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
le and oxydizable. NCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
horus which combines these characteristics in the 
ighest degree. For consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, night sweats, and Big diseases it is 
ne ualed. Recommended by A. ysicians. Sold 








ruggists. $1 per bottle. for circular. 
* winchester & Co., Chemists, 169 Willian St., N. Y. 
ake BLAIR’sS 


DICESTIVE TABLETS. 


The best remedy for 
‘DIGESTION, ACID STOMACH, HEART-BURN, Etc. 
They are put up in substantial metal of con- 


venient size and shape to carry in vest pocket, thereby 
affording a remedy always at hand when wanted, 


23 CENTS BY MAIL, 
HENRY C. BLAIR’S SONS, 
Walnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 


BEST THE PERFECTION ron" it 





LICHT | waste Consum’ NDLES are 
and NO unequaled, BOYC ‘Saori ERS, 
DRIP ladelphia, SoleAg’ts, UnitedStates. 





Tie most del 





Runifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


htful, refreshing, eable, and beneficial 


agre 
; dentifrice ever placed before the public. 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED ano GUARANTEED wv E. W. Hovt & Co., Lowen, Mass. 
‘ MANUFACTURERS OF Twe ceLesrsteo HOVT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


Le VIAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE to Any ADDRESS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 














SCOTT'S |SororuLa.. 
EMULSION coucns 

Cc 
IS TAKEN FOR | GOLDS aso 





Wonderful Flesh Producer. 
Many have gained one pound 
r day its use. 

Scott’s Emulsion is not a secret 
remedy. It contains the stimulat- 
ing properties of the Hypophos- 
phites and pure Norwegian Cod 


iver Oil, the potency of both 
being largely increased. It is used 
by Physicians all over the world. 
PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Sold by all Druggiste, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, &. ¥- 


ASE SSENCORNS 









PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
Ine corre REPRESENTING TEA 


FEE CULTURE, WILL 
BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF YOUR R ADDRESS. 


NBORN, 
ASE OOBROAD ST., BOSTON, 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
we a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the mM poe of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. =r has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many henet doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articlesof diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until 
ee enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
s of subtle maladies are floating around 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many 4 fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with ¥ yp ee wenn anda can gags = 
nourished frame.’’—Civ ade 
Fon] with boiling water or milk. Orold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & 0., anton Chemists, 
ndon, Bagiess. 














~ INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no ae piwere ready. Put upin 1B 
tin cans at 75c. HEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philad elphia, Pa. 


BAKER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
Costing less 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. 
than one cent a cup. 











ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCEPNE. 








Skates, Scroll ‘Saws, 
Tool Chests. 


PALMER, CUNNINGHAM. & tiadeiphisn 





607 Market Street, Philad 
Send for Christmas catalogue. 


% Famous Plymouth R Rock Pa Pants, 


it our Lay oo aaa a 
there is no local agent in 
your town, write us at 
once (at Boston), and “ 
will forward you, free, 30 

samples of our latest nov- 
elties as well as quiet 
patterns in men’scloth, 
with oul, ennanessanend 
oO 
te 



























cuT 
$13.25 to $21; Over- 
coats, $10.25 to $20. 
If you don’t know who 
we are, look in 
mercial 


DO YOU WEAR 


roe NTS CO. 


OUTH mm Say 
m Str 
ton, 


pert 
=e 943 Penn. 


way, 

Avenue, Washi Adams 8t., Chicago, 

Il; 914 Main St, ote H E. | Bal 

" by hy $9 Whitehal 
uilding, Worcester, 

re Mass.; 198 West 
Ola Register Build- 





arastae 
Mass. ; Hotel Gitthore. Sp 8p 
minster 8t., reenet, R. 
ing, New Haven, Conn. 


ANTS made to order from your 
own measure. All wool. 
A perfect fit. Samples, self measuring rules, ‘and 


a tape measure, sent free. laware Woolen 
Millis. Office: N. Ww. Cor. 4th& Market Sts, Philad’a, 


PANT-STRETCHERS FREE. 


Send l5c, for postage, packing, and samples: of cloth 
=. ry aclothing, tape, an fall directions. BAY 
PANTS CO., 34 Hawley St., Boston. 


Hest aeruse. GLOVES 


They are manufactured from se 
skins, in the best manner pe 
Twenty-seven poare Se po adh the public. If 
you want to Know how to 

get these gloves and save 
mohey, and at the same 
time be assured of their 


superior quality, send 
stanap for the book wg 

“ ABOUT GLOVES.” 
It willinterest you; it gives 
a history of gloves, ‘with di- 
rections for measurement, 


and how to order direct 
from the manufacturer, 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 
——Johnstown, N. Y.—— 


OBSERVE. Boot ttion ho ment paper: | =" 




















DBABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED.! 
No Op0R WHEN HEATED. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
one & indoresd. 4 thousands of henankespens. Your 

ought ee have it on sale. Ask him for it. 

B. $s. "S. WILT RGER, Prop., 283 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 














BUY A 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 


FoR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
FARM . 


URPEE’S abASM« £1889 Satermer ss 


without it, 188 pp. ilastrsted Price 100, 
b Bu Special List Novelties to 
any W. ATLEE Bunrsr & no roms Seg 


IF.) YOU WANT ROSES, 
SEEDS, send 

our new yf — ay THE Ee DINGEE & CON ED 

Co.. West Grove, Pa. 


eg tigen Gates, Ar WindowGua: 
A tre llises, etc. write for our ill price list, pete’ 
“Soeteok iex 

















+ h. N.W. nbataded a tsite Si 
St. Lou is Expanded Metal Co., St. . Cistenre. 


O'NEILL'S 
6th Ave., 20th to 2istSt, 


NEW YORK. 





The readers of The Sunday School Times who 
desire to purchase my 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


will find it to their interest to send for 


OUR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE, 


MAILED FREE OF CHARGE, UPON 
APPLICATION. 


This catalogue will give you some idea of our eX 
tensive stocks, and especially those containing suit. 
able souvenirs of the holiday season. 


We Keep Everything Necessary for Per 
sonal or Household Use or Ornament, 


We are booking names for our Spring 
Catalogue of 1890, to be issued about 
April 1 next, sent free of charge. 


Give us a trial in any of fifty departments, and yoy 
will be amply repaid. Requests for samples will re 
ceive prompt attention. 

Mention The Sunday School Times. 





1837. On Receipt of 889, 


A POSTAL CARD. 


From you, with your name and. address upon |! 
will send to you our mew price-list,and hee 


WILL DO YOUR SHOPPING 


by giving you the information how, by mail, you = 
save from 10 ~ Aad = on your purchases, W @ 


have five! immense fi 


each 2 = 100 X nigs feet, filled bee areal ek in Dry 
ring 4p House Fur- 
nisin i ions. In 8 ort, everything that a 
a store sells. Whatever you need, send to ug 
r samples or price-lists, and let us 


SAVE MONEY FOR YOU. 


We shall esteem it a favor to hear from you, as we 
are LS eyo a can give such c establish vows for your 
a connection once es’ ry — * 

tinued to our mutual satisfaction. “Mg 


A.D. MATTHEWS & S SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





“* Cleanfast’ 
BLACK STOCKINcs. 
F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 
Money Refunded if They 
Stain Bere Feet Fe i ed 


<> 


ry P - State Street, Chicago; 
a 6 49 West Street, Boston ; 
<eanrn 61 Huclid Av., Cleveland, 0. 
Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
nay Poy for price-list. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 
MAIL & QRpEns bs a te GOODS, from 











'H & CO., cor. 6th Ave. and 

ain *t:, Now York,’ are promptly and 

meee pod filled at lowest prices, and delivered 
of charge, if order amounts to specified sum. 


OOD SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold atall Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them: 








Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CORA: 
LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone, 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


and all shoes that have his name and price 
on the bottom, are the 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


HieH QUALITY. USE Low PRICE. 


STUART”: S$ SPOOL COTTON 
ranted 200 Yards. 
Sold by all Leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers. 














A BEAUTIFUL (Stem Wind) Lady's or 


Gent’s Hunting Case 

FILLED 
WATCH LJ 

ith ELCIN, WALTHA 

bees Lever teense, 
Warranted to wear well 20 Years 
at leas}. Quality equal to what is sold at 
S38 to $40. Examination allowed before paying. 
For farther particulars, references, &c., that will pay 
you to have,) PENN WATCH CO., Manufacturers, 
write to (40 §&. Third St., Philadeiphias 


DO YOU WANT )°8-2reRarion neouces cost 
A GOLI GOLD WATCH WATCH ? NOERECS™ Boe We ime 




















aa CHINESE eo LILY, 
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THERE IS NOTHING YOU COULD GIVE 
yYoUR WIFE, MOTHER, SWEET- 
HEART OR SISTER, THAT WOULD 
PLEASE HER SO WELL, AND GIVE 
SUCH  orhis AND ENTIRE SATIS- 
FACTION AS A NEW LIGHT RUNNING 


DOMESTIC 





rei” 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD 
LIGHT, o110 4y 


SIMPLE," "€R0' Cane. 
SO STRONG, tKS bur. 


AGENTS IN° SIN ALL CITIES. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 


__Groadway and 14th Street, at, NV, 


a A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturer 


s of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
» 27 Sudbury St., 
7? Send for Catalogue. BOS TOV 


‘CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Faruitare’ Palpits, chairs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8, 2d St., Phila., Pa. 























By avoiding Agents you. save their 
ses rofits 


enormous ex, 
which double t 
first-class Piano 























EDUCATIONAL, 


OLB v0 largest in America. Spencerian Business College # 
Shorthand School, Cleveland,O. Elegant circulars free. 


BIBLE CaN SORDERCE SCHOOL. 


THER ok h. WORDE 
1334 THE REV. Street, Philadelphia. 


Me ¥sic: ! or68 LA ELooy Orient. sates 











“as nn nee waive students. All interested 
wil receive valuable information Free, 
by addressing E. TOURJEE, » Mass. 





HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 
ELF TAUCGH of Books and helps 


forself-instruction 
IT 
Oy PENN PITMAN, oe ROME Be ee mPate 





ffer, as demonstration of the 
wert excellence of their 8, the fact that 
of the great World’s Exhibitions, since and 


including that of Paris, 1867,' 
in competition with best mak- 
oe, of all coun tries, they hav , 
tak en the hes 
free, 


22 to $900, catalogues 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they are 
superior to all others. con, recognize the —_ 

C) 





excellence achieved by other makers in 
.| art of piano buil but still elatn uw 
’ This een y the = rable iis 


Piano 

Siem cae 
ble pe Bag | cee lh NO Fehnement of “eroaty ie 
creased lecling tn 


& UPRIGHT. 7, 


cme and ches ym ben advantages 
ular, con: ng teetimontals fr from three hun- 
dred: urc ans, and rea sent, together 


ti 
“assem ive catalogue, to an: licant. 
‘or cas yr Peasy payments; 


MASO HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CQ 


HICAGO. 





CORNISH  nicctrared'catsiogse. hialled tree 


ORGANS “#82 ce 
Waeabingtem, N.S. 
ORGAN 5.2 Bare B Uhh dat zckusroW ss Re 


pss BUY till seeing the catalo of Bur- 
DETT ORGAN Co., Limited, Erie, 

























‘CHURC rane 


Manufactarers |! in t tony a 
8.c.s ALL @co. - 





A 
free. 
Pn age ci Nassau St.. N. Ve 


i¢ LANTERNS $3 


and Sereen, ox 9 
Wonder Catalogue Free, 
COw 809 F Filbert St, Phila., Pa. 


SUNDAY-SOHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c, 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 
@ ©. A. HART & CO., 
133 N. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BANNERS and FLAGS 


For Sunda, eee: Societies, Guilds, etc. 
HORSTMA CO., 5th & Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia, Send for illustrated price lists, 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For OB -schools and all other uses, 
SiSCcO BROS., SGaitimore, , Md. 
Send for illustrated 


has 

















OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Whos © Reflee 


src sory ene Heston oo 
WHEELER =e 


gh > 
95 Mich 
25 ” 13th St., Bt; Chica 3, Pa 


~ CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BUEBNERS. 

Satisfaction guaranteed,or nosale, Es 
timate given of cost and descriptive cater 
logue furnished on application. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 24 St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The best fi h hes, sto: 
eae e best for c arches. 8 res, or 


residences. Send for circular. 
META Give n measures for an estimate. 


- 8 NO HROP, 
CEILI i Lil Ni ef S 18 Hone > Street, New York. 


ae McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


pestgnally Cupere tin’ BELLS 
2, i150 C } CHIMES dF pelt. 


ity Bells for Church: 
























Baie Ebeba 





BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
5, SEM. 


QUARTERLY. 


Purchases and Rents Central busi- 


ness Real Estate in Large Cities, 
iding the net income among its stockholders. 
tore “al pongo will be paid after 1893. Send 
for particulars 
" GEORGE 1° LRONARD, Gen’! Agent 
246 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas, | 1°! Pevonshire st. 


Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia.—114 South Fourth Street; 
EDWIN A. BARBER, Resident Manager. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBERT E. Batt, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
GrorReE C, MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass. 











er or 
‘Oka INsuRE IN THE TRAVELERS. 








f Kansas, 
and 113 
nshireSt. 


0 
% 
biel ‘Boston. 


wn an ORANGE eed © in F 
wn A HOM L 
Great bepyatns * 


and Lake Helen. $25 Ro yee wards accepted 
Terms Telvowlare. parchasers. BF ag, A weakly papers 
an and articu 

"HL. A. “De LAND, Fairport, N.Y. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation, address the Com- 
pany, | giving your age. 


\ A. KEAN & ©O., Bankers. Established 1860. 
e New York, 115 Broadway; Chicago, 100 Wash- 
ington St. Transact all business im the line of general 
BANKING and deal in MUNICIPAL BONDS and other 
investments paying 4 to 7%. Correspondence solicited, 


THE BEST INVESTMENT pf surples fonds, 


and upwards, isin our Six per cent. Debentures beeed 
on the choice ofimproved properties in the twoKansas 


Citys. _The Hus Investment Co., Kansas City, Kan. 


ankred 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 

re of cropsnever known. Bestall-the-year climatein 

the world. — ted toall kindsoffarming. Plenty 

of water. ces, and unusual! yy, liberal Lerme 
Cc. E. STuMoNe, 4 Com. C. & N. W, R’y, Chicago, Ill. 


Best soil, climate, and location in the 
* | PARMS South. J.B. MANCHA. C Claremont, Va 


sy ea - Ness County 

















cant 
nee 
Baa y AMILY eter 
) PRINTING OUTFIT 
mre a 


This useful outfit will make an 
60c. ee EaG_e Stamp 


young person on a 
ORKS, Rew dsc 


MY Sra oF THE WAR 


y EOYY of “ YOUR YEARS 
me 4s £3 NURSE” in 
fo other book has 





rs. 
sare. 40" ee P 
i and re Write for ee ” 








W. B. NUTTING, 182 Hanover St., Boston. 


oe le 


Le © Ail 1 its Competitors. It works either ra 
nd Sivle Durable, and E: Y. to O rate. 
ed, 


Pocg. bye por n Uae or money 
eine cane ieee 








anted, 
ECON Ee Franklin Failis, N.H. 


) ABSOLUTELY NO LIMIT 


to the uses of the wonderful 
Convertible Basket. 100 articles 
in one. Saedevers wie Se 
; img. Sounds big, don 

But you'll sa: tte Sbrrect 
when you seeit. ae 
rienced or inexperience make money. wate. 
mailed 25c. Circularsfree. GCassgreem MM’ 


53 South Water Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


9S PRAYER Ilastrated and the 

COMMANDMENTS avd BEATI- 
TUDES combined, size 16x22, chro- 
moedin L4colorsandgold, Over $3,000 made by one 
ent, Sam)le copy 25cts, (Sells for Octs) One Mil. 
lion been sold to agents at @2Gperi00. For 3Odnyva 
from date of this paper, to introduce other goods we eine 

ete ictures at $3.50 for 50 copies. 100 fi 
Agents are coining money. Terms for other woods, 
on PRAIT & CO., 173 Park Row York 


HURRAH FOR CHRISTMAS! 


ou want to make money? You can 
ome at least $25.00 PER WEEK selling our 
beautiful Holiday Books, if you will emgage at 
— ber particulars, address 
BELL & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DO YOU SEE THIS. 


NT to hear only from somesih) je, men and women 
He tired of bogus, 1 adver- 
tisements, ge | much J ay "that are wiilli 


ng 
to do (Not pedd! 
al ANELIN PL PUTNAM, NAM, 483 3 Canal Br NY. 4 


AGENTS WANTE To sell Frances Willard’s 


ey gy rd 

of Fifty Years,’ Mrs. John A. Logan’s new book, 
“Home Manual,” Senator Blair’s erandted work, 
“The s ‘Temperance M Movement.” Salary and commis- 
joo a» agents. Books shipped on credit. For 
dress H, J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IBERAL SALARY ¢=¢, EXPENSES of 
| onal eal rs tovell books on our Plea. peration. a, bald. to 
sales. Coming hers per month sent oan Be nadie, 


you'd "JOHN ©. WINSTON & 08; Philada, or Chicago. 
ALESMEN wanted for the International cy- 
clo fa. Exclusive territory, thorough prepa- 
ration, immediate and liberal compensation, and 
advancement in our business as ability and experience 
warrant. Dopp, MEaD, & Co., 753 and 755 B’dway, N.Y 
And steady work right at home 

$3:/5 A DA for any man or lady. Write 


at once. Franklin Pub. Co., Richmond, Va. 















































MAKE YOUR HOME ATTRACTIVE 


With new and F ype Wall Papers. 
ment of beauti 





Illuminated ewe at 25 cents. 
ing for the 
borders to match will be sent to any address in the U. S. 
on receipt of two 2-cent stamps for pos 


NMARPET N buyers had better purchase of J. & J, 
DOBSON, 809 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
Gelphie, in order to receive full value for their 


They retail carpets of their own make, 
wus cae vreliable in every way. 











PATENTS. « F. A. LEHMANN, 


ugton, D. 
bel yo 


SHORTHAND REVOLUTIONIZED. 


Our new method offersashort cut toShorthand. Com- 

piece course oe #10 ae Ch eet oe sent, pre- 

pala on recelnt of + ELL COLLEGR, 
623 Chestnu treet’ 1 Philadelphia, 


STUTTERING 


fia never caused by malformation. For cir- 
cular, address KE. SE. THORP " 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to opis cured: Cadet C. B. Sweezy 
Point, New York, and Miss Anna Blacknall StGawen 
N. G.; and John’ M. wy ford, Harrisburg National 
Bank, Baremare, PS 

Send for e be-page pamphlet to ®. #. JOHNSTON, 
Instita cor. 1lth & Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelphia Pa. 











E ANGELU 


ome Picture 


4 or Veaper Boas, a Ls. + sane 








Le mem Sus Fypoot a 
tube) ®price, agi, Ox > 
ies ee re paper. Br aes 


A good gift you can order to any address, 


WIDE AWAKE, BABYLAND, THE PANSY, 





‘UW LITTLE WEN AND WOME, 


Samples of one, 5 cts. ; of all, 15.cts. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th St., N.Y. 

















THE CENTENNIAL BOX 
Something new in the = aang line. Send 6cents 


for @ sample and A 1 
GOoDE ven & WOGLom co. 
@ Manat Street, New York. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL CANDY BOXES 


for entertainments. Half-pound size, from $1.20 to $3.50 
per 100, J ease. Jones & Co., 615 i Commerce St., Philad’a. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS. 
. STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878, 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 











A special assort- 
1 gold papers have been marked at 12| 
cents roll, and a very handsome line of Solid Gold and 
They are agreat offer-| Letter Copying Book. 
inter season. Samples of either kind with 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


and desire ‘fashionable 





D 0 Y 0 U es ya r stiouee for 
rices, nak 90 your stati for 
estes Le ~ ae 


n Bond, 
or ae Hilt ‘Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 


WRI EF? send 3 two-cent stamps for 
: he 5 pompaete samples of 


resenting over 350 
Postage is 16 cts. hb. | | Pawteti es which we oot bi 
per |= a> UE& 
©., 49-61 Frank- 
Express often cheaper. | | im n Street, Boston. 
O YOU WRITE LET TERS? Copies of them will 
save you timeand ontte. Use Bushnell’s Perfect 


uired. Letter size, 
-80; note size, $1.00. ” goidoy ie leading bookseliers and 
stationers. A. BUSHNELL. Ag’t, 478. 4th St., Phila.,Pa, 











ZEN siete TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 


Hundreds of Thousands in Use. 
Try One. Will give you Best Satisfaction. 
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WANAMAKER’S. 


You can measure the store 
: by books as well as anything. 
Ye The turn-over of books every 
if year in our book-store is more 
than that of any other in Amer- 
ica. Think of books at /azr 

rices only, and that price as 
like as not half or quarter of 
the publisher's. 

We have one publication— 
Book News (50 cents a year). 
It does nothing but keep a care- 
ful eye on the whole book world. 
Once a month it lifts every new 
book-feryou, weighs its worth, 
tells you its drift, gives you the 
thoughts of the best critics about 
it, very likely shows you a sam- 
ple picture—if there are illus- 
trations. The December number 
has 112 big pages, more than 
fifty pictures, and a list of all 
the holiday books—with the fair 
price of each. Sent to any ad- 
dress for Five Cents. 
ee For the Holiday time we have 
b - a little four-page story of Hand- 
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you wish to know the sorts and 
the prices that make up perhaps 
the biggest Handkerchief Stock 
in the world, say so. A little 
money will do wonders in them. 
There’s a story of Toys, too, 
Christmas Toys, that we send 
free to any address. Pictures 
of the things and what you must 
p Don't let a lively, full- 
looded boy or girl see it unless 
you have a mind to buy some- 
thing—you'll be made miserable 
else. 


Ae. ee ee 
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we 


BNET LITRE hts RB CARPORT LEIA OE TIE RIE Ti 
ae : KS a ap inaicaieiin 


you want, and be served as well 
as if you came to the Store. 


JoHn WaANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


sie: see Le 


cake pGcouhd t ;0ap used for all clears 
ing purposes except the laundry: Try it+ 


your dress. Keep it neat and clean and your reputation will 
shine. Neglect it and your good name will suffer. Do not 
think that house-cleaning is too troublesome; it is worth all 
it costs, especially if you reduce the outlay ef'time and strength 
by using SAPOLIO. 
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You are judged by your house just as much as by 




















kerchiefs—Linen and Silk. If 





You can write for whatever 
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it chine without per es aR ; 
a your husband for what he 3 
wi? can not afford,— by doing 2 


Si) your own home for the aI : 
ero LADIES’ ‘HoME JOURNAL. § OK 5s 


iS in paying off a mortgage, & is 
“a< refurnish your rooms, or 
“a2 start housekeeping. 1 2 
% offer profitable employ- 9% 
8 ment to women, and want S$9 
5B to correspond with such as §& 
iS desire to make money. 
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Curtis Purrisuine Co., 
Petcare Pa. 


OUR LITTLE ONES 


and the NURSERY 
36 BROMFIELD ST., 
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THE LEADING 





WRITERS. 

A YEAR 
CELEBRATED ®Q re = 
ARTISTS. voted ag 





EVERY WEEK 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Herbert Ward, Stanley’s Companion. 


Herbert Ward, the companion of Stanley in his explorations in Africa, is the Se en tasoagh ithe 
_—. — who has ever returned alive from the “Dark Continent.” Mr, Ward’s articles running Tanke 
num 


_ Sat he ieee of the most intensely description, and cover five years of his ven savetanee te 


Ghechas aiaie bp Be, Werk eal te ve an pera ah hotographs taken him in Africa” 
These will throw m Ges dope Seo tanta anh Cactetennt tae ~ teibor of Africa. 


The Story of a Forsaken Inn, (4 sexit story) 2y Anna Katharine Green. 
Life in British America, 4 Rev. E. R. Young. 


Being the adventures and of Rev. E. R. Young, the celebrated missionary, and his wife d their residence in 
the Polar region twelve hundred miles north of St. Paul, in which Dr. Y tes how he tamed and taught the native wild 
Indians of the Northwest ; how he equigglll himeslf. for and: how he mete kis his perilous sledging end canoe trips 
when visiting all the Indian settlements within five hundred miles of his home. 


Honorable Henry W. Grady 


Contributes a series of six articles on the “Wonderful Development of the Industrial Pursuits of the New South.” 
American Cookery, (4 serizs or artictes) By Miss Parloa. 
Giving the reasons why it is imperfect, and some ways by which it may be improved. 
Nihilism in Russia, 4, Leo Hartmann, Nihilist. 


Leo @ fugitive from Russian authorities, has been connected with the most daring feats of the Russian Nihilists. 
Mr. Hartmann shows how the in people of Russia are becoming Nihilists in uence of the despotism of the form 
of government. A participant in to kill the Czar, such as the up of the W nter Palace, he is able to give true 


information as to how this and great schemes were accomplished. situation in Russia is sufficient to increase the 
love of every true American for our form of government. ; 


EXTRA SOUVENIR SUPPLEMENTS. 


Among these beautifully illustrated four-page souvenirs, which will be sent free to every subscriber, will be a poem by 


John Creenleaf Whittier, ustrated ty Howard Pyle. 
Written for the “ Ledger” -by Mr. ttier in his 82nd year. Another souvenir will be a beautifully illustrated poem written by 


Honorable James Russell Lowell. 


he Ledger will contain the best Serial and Short Stori Historical and Biograph- 
soak Sketches, Travels, Wit and Humor, and everything interesting to the Houschold. 


Other Contributors for 1890 are: 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. Robert Louis Stevenson. M. W. Hazeltine. 

Wirs. Margaret Deland. Anna Sheilds. Thomas Dunn English. 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall. Josephine Pollard. George F. Parsons. 

Mrs. Madeleine Vinton Dahigren. Amy Randolph. Col. Thomas W. Knox. 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. Frank H. Converse. Rev. Dr. John R. Paxton. 
Mrs. Emma Alice Brown. Cc. F. Holder. Rev. Dr. James McCosh. 
Mary Kyle Dallas. Dr. Felix L. Oswaid. Prof. S. M. Stevens. 
Marion Harland. Rev. Emory J. Haynes. Prof. J. H. Comstock. 
Clara Whitridge. Julian Hawthorne. James Parton. 

Judge Aibion W. Tourges. Prof. W. C. Kitchin. Rev. Dr. H. M. Field. 
Marquise Lanza. Robert Grant. Harold Frederic. 


Subscription money can be sent at our risk by Post Office Money Order, Bank Check or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
Send Six Cents for Sample Copy and Illustrated Calendar Announcement. 


Address: ROQBERT licens SONS, 159 wien Resort, New York ~~ 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only sais my that are trustwort 


ould, hi ad 
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